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The Educational Screen 


Responsibility of a School District For 


Financing a Visual Instruction Program > 


KFORE the financial responsibility of a school 

district for a visual education program can be 

discussed, there must be clearly in mind what 
is meant by a visual education program. 

\t the risk of repetition, therefore, and with apol- 
ogies for presenting what may be obvious, there 
appear to be four kinds of visual material, pictures, 
representations other than pictures, specimens and 
excursions. 

Pictures: 

Photographic prints 


Posters. 


Illustrations in books. De- 
Charts. 
Motion picture films. 


scriptive leaflets. Graphs. Slides 

glass and film. 
Representations : 

Sand table modeis of land and water formations, 
historical scenes and incidents, community organi 
zations, industrial plants, ete. Relief maps. Ma 
chinery models—air planes, printing presses, cotton 


Dolls. 


Pageantry. 


gin, engines, boats, etc. Puppet shows. 
Dramatic representations. 
Specimens : 

Raw materials. 


Manufactured products. Inter- 


mediate stages between the two. 


Weapons. Uni 


forms. Utensils. Jewelry. Rugs. Furniture. Gar- 
ments. 
Excursions: 

To historical sites. To natural phenomena 
rivers, water falls, rocks, rock foundations, caves, 
mountains, etc.—trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, moss, 
mushrooms, etc. To observatories for stars, moon, 


sun, snow, ice, fog, mist, rain, dew. For animals. 


For birds. For insects. To manufacturing plants. 


To farms. To distributing centers—stores, whole- 


sale and retail. To cities—service stations, gas, 
electricity, power, water, telephone, street paving, 
sewage disposal, fire and police service. To govern- 
ment buildings—courts, legislative sessions, execu- 


tive offices, etc. To publicity agencies—publishing 
plants, newspapers, magazines, books. 
Many of these visual aids are embodied in text 


books. 


for the teachers to manufacture such material. Old 


The blackboard provides an elastic device 


and current magazines and newspapers; pictures, 
drawn or painted by the children, provide additional 
material. If projection apparatus is available many 
films and slides are free, costing only the trans- 
portation charges. Reproductions of famous paint- 
ings may be had for small cost and if carefully pre- 
served by mounting and filing, may be added to 


*Address delivered before the Visual Education Round Table 


at Pittsburgh, December 30, 1931. 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 


year after year until a really fine collection ma: 
belong to a school with very weak financial support 

Portraits of famous men and women; reprodu 
tions of historical documents and manuscripts 
books, Vea} 


ons, armor, royal regalia, natural wonders, are avail 


photographs of musical instruments ; 
able at small cost. In fact, a teacher who is sens! 
tive to the value of such pictures for instruction 

purposes may, with the help of his pupils, gathe: 
an astonishing volume of such material in pictur 
postcard form without any expense whatever 


Every class room, however, should be provide 
with a filing cabinet, or better yet, a specially cor 
structed closet with drawers of several sizes, 
hold, alphabetically arranged, these pictures, larg: 
and small, that come to make this valuable colle 
tion which must always be the core of the visu 
education program as it is the most permanent 
at the same time the most growing feature of that 
program. 
| 


NOuSE 


Similar specimens may be collected and 
with careful classification until a formidable 
of valuable material is a prominent part of the clas 
room equipment. True, some of the specime 
and often the most valuable will be but loaned a1 
must return periodically to the owner, but the 
may usually be reborrowed when needed and 
valuable home contact is thus made and maintain 
People like to lend their treasures of this sort 
they know they will be appreciated and cared for 

Many schools are provided with a collection « 
rocks, beetles, butterflies and other things, all cars 
fully mounted and labeled, but generally col 
This is a sz 
commentary upon the succession of teachers 
W here 


their instruction in the value and use of visual aid 


ing dust in some forgotten cabinet. 


have presided over that class room. 
\Where was their technique in the use of such n 
terial? Forgotten, or perhaps, never learned, 


with the best of teachers there is the need for e1 


listing the interest of the pupils by calling for so1 
freshly found material. The labor of produci 
such specimens will, of itself, earn respect for 
existing collection, the visible evidence of sot 
other collector’s painstaking efforts in the cause 
scientific or historical truth. 

A wealth of illustrative material will respond 
the diligent search of a pupil whose interest hi: 
been aroused and whose assistance has been soug! 


bv a wise and inspiring teacher. Hats of a bygot 
a Ss * 
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generation, exotic trinkets from a trip abroad 


piece of coal fashioned into an inkstand, a cor 


ornament, an Indian vase, a Japanese carving 
Swiss music box, thousand things that mone 
alone could not procure are produced for the askin; 
and give enchantment to the subject of study. Nor 
is it the children of wealthy parents who provide 
the richest contributions. The pupils 


district provided, on one occasion, when the Ameri 


can Indian was the subject of study and discu 


the fullest display of arrowheads, blankets, head 


dresses, tomahawks, beads, and the lik 
a group of schools engaged in this project 


cost to the school was, of course, nothi1 


Representations require a minimum of equipment 


to be supplied by the school | edeutt « eatosd a 
class that designed and built an airplane in the 
class room, made lar 
cardboard which was 


ride in, one in the pilot’s seat and one in the spa 


I 
for the passenger. They were particularly prou 
of the glass windshield vhich one of their membet 
brought to school and which was rigged up it 
front of the pilot and behind the propellor. Of 


course, the completed machine had to be painted 


~ i 


In fact the painting did much to establish the il 


lusion of a real airplane. Usually the teacher mu 


buy the paint because school boards have not yet 
learned that paint, regular house paint, is a propet 
educational supply. This is also true of carpenter 
tools and work benches for primary grades. Hov 
ever, in this case, the school district as et! 
lightened and supplied both paint and tools 
Dramatic representations require usually som«¢ 


simple costuming. 
and scientific specimens, may .-be had by appeali 
to the children. It is well, however, if each clas 
room can develo, 


v0ots and hats, weapons and implements for dra 
boot 1 hat | 


matic purposes. A small expenditure for such things 


is more than justified by the increased vividness of 


the lessons taught. 


- . ec 7 ° 7 1 
Excursions frequently involve transportation, the 


Often these, like the historical 


supply of shawls and scarfs, 


cost of which is usually met by the pupils individu 
ally. Many school districts, however, own thei 


own bus or busses and these are available for trip 


between times of the regular transportation sched 
] 


made an integral part of the course of study, the 


cost of transportation is a reasonable charge agains 


the school district. We must abandon the idea tha 


the only legitimate expenditures under the head of 


instructional equipment and supplies are for text 
hooks, pencils, and paper. Children do not leari 


ee and do 


by books alone, but by everything they 


1 


Books are indispensable but they are poor pale 


things in comparison with a real flag of the colonia 





ules. If the excursions are wisely planned and are 


‘ 
| 
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«dl, a dramatic representation of the signing of 


the Declaration of Independence, or a trip to Inde- 
But I am supposed to be discussing the cost of 
ial education program and the financial respon- 
ilities of a school district in this regard. 

[he average expenditures for current expenses 
1930 for the third class school districts of the 
th of Pennsylvania was $84.75 per pu- 


1 “1 
] 


verage daily attendance. Including debt 


service and capital outlay it was $124.45, distributed 


\ General Control $ 5.90 
B nstruction 60.60 
\uxiliary Agencies...... 2.90 
LJ ‘ /peration 9.10 
\Vlaintenance 3.35 


Fixed Charges 3.00 
G.& H. Debt. Serv. & Cap. Outlay 39.60 
$124.45 


Keduced ti percentages of total expenditures, 
hese items appear approximately as follows: 

General Control 5% 
B nstruction 48% 
( \uxilary Agencies 2% 
1). Operation 10% 
Maintenance 3% 
Fixed Charges 2 
G. & H Debt. Serv. & Cap. ¢ utlay 30% 


100% 


uming a school district, whose assessed value 

real property is $100,000 for each teacher em- 
ployed, and whose assessed value is 50% of the real 
lue according to the opinion of the secretary of 
the school board, and whose school tax is 25 mills, 
e funds available for school purpeses from local 
taxation without deducting for exonerations or add- 
the per capita tax is $2500 per teacher. Allow- 
15% of the total income for salaries, $1125 be- 
comes the average salary and $1375 remains for 


ner purposes 
I I 


| As approximately 50% is charge- 
ble to the B. item of instruction, 5% is available 
for instruction costs other than salaries or $125. 
judging from my own experience, I would say that 

f the sum 40%, or $50 per teacher, should be spent 
for visual aids using this term in its broadest sense. 
[f there are 50 teachers in the system, $2500 should 
be allocated in the budget for this purpose. 

With such a sum a school system would be able 
to set up a good visual education program, slowly 
acquiring projection apparatus, slides, specimens, 
naps, globes, tools, sand tables, dramatic proper- 
ties, etc., as well as provide the consumable ma- 
terials such as paper, paint, lumber, modeling ma- 


terial, and also set aside a sum for transportation 


to points of historic, literary, and scientific interest. 
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The Encouragement of Music 


Through Visual Aids 


Hk TEACHER of academic subjects including 

music, who employs any objective presentation 

including pictorial reproduction or graphic rep 
resentation, 1s making use of visual aids'. The 
score and baton as well as as the stereopticon slide 
and film are after all properly designated as visual 
aids. In terms of music these aids merely contri- 
bute to the important sensory capacity of audition. 
The significance of this last statement is found 
in the difficulties confronting a violin student, who 
attempts to master pitch in the absence of a highly 
developed sense of hearing. When visual aids are 
properly selected and integrated with the more or 
less subjective discussions of abstraction”, class- 
rooms, lecture halls, and orchestra pits take on an 
added meaning for the student. 

An interesting angle in the application of visuali- 
zation to creative composition in music has been 
suggested by del Castillo* who has_ predicted 
that a new form of music might result from the 
motion picture with its flash-back, rapid movement, 
and shifting scenes. With the present ascendency 
of sound productions it seems that adequate oppor- 
tunities for the development of this theory are at 
hand. 

As visual aids several new devices in the fields 
of acoustics and music may be expected to yield 
definite contributions to music appreciation gener- 
ally. Among these devices are to be found the 
portable and photographic types of Osisot. 
Through the use of this instrument evidence has 
been obtained in support of the hypothesis that for 
pianos, “every difference of hammer velocity con- 
notes a difference both of intensity and of tone- 
What the Osiso is revealing with sound 
‘rapid 


color.” 
under direct control and observation, the ‘ 
record oscillograph’® is yielding for picturiza- 
tion of sound in cable and telephonic transmission. 

The Strobophotograph camera designed by Pro- 
fessor Milton Metfessel® and recently improved 
by Tiffin and Roger, holds an important place as 


(1) Weber, Joseph J., “Is the Term ‘Visual Education’ Sci 
entific?”, The Phi Delta Kappan, Ul, 78-9, 83 (Oct., 
1928). Dorris, Anna V., “Visual Instruction in Public 
Schools,” Ginn, 1928, pp. 6, 15. 

(2) Roach, Charles, “Visual Education—What is It?”, The 
Educational Screen, 7, 225 (Dec., 1928) 

(3) del Castillo, M. G., “The Motion Picture and Music,” 
Ibid., 5, 540 (Nov., 1926) 

(4) Briand, William, “The Human Element in Piano Tone 
Production,” Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amer 
ica, I, No. 3, 357-367, April, 1930. 


(5) Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
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LOUIS A. ASTELL 


a visual aid for music. Through this camera pitch 


and time are graphed. The resulting fractioned 
graphs or “pattern scores” are used to evaluate 
vocal and instrumental work’. In developing 
procedures whereby recognized artists in music can 
perfect their work with scientific accuracy, Doctors 
Seashore and Tiffin point out that “we shall ulti 
mately establish norms of artistic achievement.” 
These benefits for the creation, interpretation, and 
transmission of music, very naturally, will be ac 
companied by an increased appreciation for stand- 
ards ofj value above the present average. 

In the field of visual aids designed for use in the 
average classroom where music interpretation is 
taught, important material is now available. This 
material ranges from convenient methods for ex 
plaining, historical, theoretical and technical as 
pects® to sound pictures which are beginning to 
appear. 

In the pictorial group are biographies in lantern 
slides with lecture manuscripts of some of the 
greatest composers. One excellent series has been 
edited by the Staff of the Musical Courier of New 
York®. This more common type of service is 
in keeping with the offerings available for other 
classroom subjects. 

Supporting this material are both slide sets and 
films more closely identified with the musical com 
positions. In the “Visu-Aural” system’, dra 
matic stories in the form of operatic music are 
synchronized with films and colored slides for 
scenes and characters. The duration of the pre 
sentation may extend from ten minutes to an hour. 

A series of one-reel films on Famous Music Masters" 
represents a definite contribution for music ap 
preciation. This series of films consists of inci 
dents from the lives of great musicians accompanied 
by their own music. These films are issued with 
full orchestration, especially arranged and syn 
chronized. The following composers are included 
in the series: Balfe, Beethoven, Bizet, Brahms, 


(0) Journal of General Psychology, 2:135 139, 1929 

(7) Seashore, Carl E., and Tiffin, Joseph, “An Objective 
Method of Evaluating Musical Performance,” Scienc: 
72 480-482, Nov. 7, 1930 

Dodd, L. E., “An Apparatus for Visually Demonstratin¢ 
Musical Scales and the Physical Basis of Harmony, 
School Science and Mathematics, 28, 10-23, Januar) 
1928. Kinsley, Georg, “A History of Music in Pi 

tures,” 352 p. New York. 1930, E. P. Dutton, $10.00 

(9) Sims Visual Music Company. 

(10) Educational Music Bureau. 

(11) Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc 


(8 
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Chopin, Foster, Gounod, Handel, Hayden-Mozczart, 
Liszt, Mendelsshon, Nevin, Rossini, Schubert, Schu 
man, Strauss, Wagner, and Verdi. 

Still another series of films is the Famous Melody, 
Series®. Here the folk songs of the various 
nations are presented in individual reels. Character 
portrayals in native costume are included to en 
hance the screen story. These films are so designed 
that the audience may sing during the projection of 
the pictures. 

Among the talking pictures are the “Music Appr 
ciation” and “Symphony Orchestra’ Series!’ 
The former aims to promote greater enjoyment 
through increased understanding, while the latte: 
explains and demonstrates the instruments of the 
orchestra, by choirs and individuals for junior high 
school music courses. These films are completed 
with a unit of instruction for the series. 

Gregory’s recent study'* of the entire field of 
visual aids in England and European countries re 
veals interesting comparative data. The work in 
Germany is especially noteworthy 

The sociological! principles underlying visual aids, 
like music itself, are sufficiently sound to transcend 
national life and the spoken language?®. A 
moment of sober reflection discloses the fact that 
these two agencies, singly and in combination, are 
basic in the establishment of a universal language 
of multiform expression. It is interesting to note 
that the fabric in this case would be, in part at 
least, made up of a most desirable factor; namely, 
appreciation. This may be the significance of the 
British International Film Distributor’s Plan’ 
in which the organization has engaged Mr. Edmund 
Meisel, the celebrated Hungarian composer and con 
ductor, to write original musical compositions for 
the film productions. Mr. Meisel’s own distinctive 
contribution takes the form of synchronized music 
and sound composed to form a musical interpreta 
tion of the actions and emotions of the characters 
as well as the theme of the story. “Every character 
in the film,” Meisel states, “is given a distinctive 
motif, music and sound combined to suggest the 
character of the person portrayed Noises and 
miscellaneous sound effects are woven into the 
musical composition itself, becoming an integral 
part of the orchestral score.” 

In Berlin, the central organization for the distri 


(12) Pathe Exchange, Inc. 

13) “A New Force in Modern Education,” 16 pp. Depart 
ment of Educational Talking Pictures, Electrical Re 
search Products. 

(14) Gregory, William M., “Visual Education in Europe,” 
The Educational Screen, 8, 292-294 (Dec., 1929), 9, 4-5, 


14, 39-40, 60, 68-69, 90, 100-102, 122, 132-3, 151 (Jan 
to May, 1930, inclusive). 

(15) Rogers, James Edward, “Recreation Annexes the Moy 
ies,” Movie Makers, 4, 306-307 (May, 1929) 

(16) Forkert, Otto, “Foreign Notes,” 7h i-ducational 
Screen, 8, 267 (Nov., 1929) 
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bution of visual material is known as the T. W. L. 
Concerning this institution, Doctor Gregory says 
that no institution in this country possesses visual 
material as well adapted to technical instruction 
The lantern slide collection includes music and art 
material in| addition to that for geography, history, 
literature, and science. 

What is true of visual aids sociologically is also 
true of them educationally and psychologically. As 
such an aid is of direct value in supporting imagery, 
so also it may serve in the process of thinking’, 
in the principles of imitation, in self-expression, and 
in the student participation. 

Interesting applications for the idea of visual aids 
as a means of encouraging music appreciation are 
to be found. The prepartion of a scenario such as 
Musical Shoes'® illustrates the point from a some- 
what novel angle and in contrast with such projects 
as the presentation of operettas and other musical 
stage productions. 

All of these aids, it will be noted, belong in the 
same Class as the flash card for teaching such things 
as chords, keys, and time elements; and as wall 
charts to show the various types of scales, key sig- 
natures, and transposition for different instruments. 

But the story does not end here. When visual 
aids such as these have been justified economically” 
to the complete satisfaction of the tax payer and 
patrons, we are at yet another vista. On one 
hand is television and on the other, the develop- 
ments of the sound picture. The significance of 
these two instruments rightly used for the cause 
of music alone can not be measured. 

What a day in the annals of music appreciation 
to have Walter Damrosch and John Philip Sousa 
together with their respective Orchestra and Band 
available to- music lovers the world over and for 
all time through the sound pictures! In yet another 
day, the worthy successors of such great leadership 
may be heard and seen Ly television simultaneously 
in the classrooms of America. From such an 
\thenaeum then we may look forward to an un- 
reckoned appreciation for music and to a wealth 


of masters in the divine art. 


(No‘e—A short bibliography on music appreciation selected 
for helpfulness to music teachers and students will be found 
in Beattie, McConathy, and Morgan’s, “Music in the Junior 
High School,’ New York; Boston: Silver, Burdett and Co., 
1930, pages 142-43.) 


17) Graves, W. E., “Imagery and Thinking,” The Education 
al Screen, 6, 261 (June, 1927). 


(18) Hacker, Leonard, “Musical Shoes,’ Movie Makers, 4 
94 (February, 1929). See also the following: 
Sargent, Epes W., “Illustrating Songs,” /bid, 4, 290, 
May, 1929 
Richards, Arlen, “Bringing Music to Life,” /bid, 4, 449, 
474-475 (July, 1929). 

(19) Chapman, W. P., “The Economic Aspect of Visual Edu- 
cation by Motion Pictures From a Parent’s Viewpoint,” 

The Educational Screen, 9, 167-169 (June, 1930) 
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in the Teaching of Biology 


(Concluded from the September Issue) 


\ISING Paramoecium is as easy as “falling off a 
log” and should be attempted by every biology 
teacher. Start a mixed protozoan culture as al- 
ready directed. The Paramoecia which develop in 
this culture will be used to inoculate permanent cul 
tures. If time is not available to wait for Paramoecia 


to appear in this way they may of course be purchased 


from a biological supply house or obtained from most 
pond water 
The permanent culture should be started as follows: 


Obtain a six inch by eight inch battery jar and fill 
it with pure distilled water to a depth of five or six 
inches. Add 30 or 40 grains of boiled wheat. After 
several days a heavy bacterial scum will develop on 
the surface of the water. Two days after this scum 
appears, inoculate by pipetting Paramoecia from a 
mixed culture. When Paramoecia develop in the mixed 
culture, they will usually appear first at the surface of 
the water around the edge of the jar. To be sure these 
are the large Paramoecia pipette some of them into 
a watch glass and examine under an ordinary binocu 
lar dissecting microscope. If most of the ciliates are 
the large Paramoecia they can be used to place in the 
permanent culture. Start new Paramoecium cultures 
every three weeks if you wish to have them available 


at all times. 
Handling Paramoecium in the Laboratory 


These protozoans are not found upon the bottom 
but are more apt to be found evenly distributed 
throughout the culture. If the culture is heavy, a drop 
of water taken from any part will contain plenty of 
specimens. If the culture is not heavy the paramoe- 
cia may be concentrated by wrapping the culture or 
bottle, leaving only the surface of the water exposed 
to light. The ciliates will collect on the surface and 


may be easily obtained therefrom. 


One of the greatest difficulties in studying para- 


moecium is to get them to stay in the field of the mi- 


croscope. This problem is especially difficult if the 
compound microscope is being used. If a_ small 


amount of sediment from the bottom of the culture 
is placed upon the slide with the paramoecium, some 
of the specimens will become entangled and may be 
observed with ease. Some-teachers place a few fibers 
of cotton (absorbent) on the slide and the paramoecia 
become entangled in this. Many times when the water 
has nearly evaporated from the slide the paramoecia 
will slow down so that they can be studied. 





Visual Aids 
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Growing a Culture of Euglena 

This form is also very easy to rear. Proceed in the 
same way as in culturing for Paramoecium except that 
boiled rice should be used as a source of food material 
instead of wheat. Place about 60 grains of boiled rice 
in a gallon battery jar filled to a depth of five or six 
inches with pure distilled water. Allow this to stand 
and ferment until it forms a bacterial scum. Several 
days after this appears inoculate with euglena. Cul- 
tures of this protozoan can be kept going for a long 
time. Euglena cultures should be kept where they will 
get plenty of light. The material used to inoculate 
the culture may be obtained from duck ponds where 
the water becomes very stagnant. Any green film ap- 
pearing on the surface of stagnant pools is apt to be 


Euglena. 
Handling Euglena in the Laboratory 


Kuglena is very strongly attracted by light and will 
collect on the lighter side of the culture or bottle 
They do not move as rapidly as paramoecium and cat 
be studied without slowing them down. 

In general, for microorganisms the teacher will find 
that the best thing 


f 


to do is to go out on a field trij 
and collect water from ponds, ditches, pools, etc., and 
any material that looks as if it might be of vegetable 
origin (usually clinging to rocks or floating free 11 
the water), place it in a screw-cap vial (labeling as 
to place of collection) and then upon returning to the 
laboratory examine collected material and identify 
Ward and Whipple’s “Fresh Water Biology” as 
reference will generally enable the teacher to identify 
the material and after this procedure has been carried 
out several times the teacher will begin to become ac 
quainted with the available material in his locality and 
thus know where to obtain what he desires at any 
future period without the necessity of extensiv 
search. 

Before the class demonstration, involving the use 
of the micro-projector, it is advisable to examine the 
material and make mounts that will show the living 
material to best advantage. One difficulty in prepar 
ing mounts ahead of time is that the water on the 
slide evaporates and the organisms die. The following 
method is generally helpful in preventing this occur 
rence: Take your micro-slides and with melted para 
ffin make a square outline in the center of each slide 
(the size of the cover glass); then place your wate 
containing the microorganisms in the area encircled 
by the paraffin (which solidifies almost immediately 


next warm the cover glass gently over an alcohol lam] 
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flame and place it evenly over the square outline of 


; paraffin on the slide. This will prevent the loss of 
; water by evaporation and the material will keep for 
several hours without any harm to the micro-organ 
isms on the micro-slide. 
Preservation and Fixation of Material 
Many times the teacher collects material at times 
when it is available so as to be sure to have material 
: ready for class work later on and as it is sometimes 
/ difficult to keep the material in a living condition, it 
becomes advisable to preserve it in suitable solutions 
| without detriment to the material. 
A solution which will preserve green algae in good 
: natural color is made as follows: 
Potassium chrome alum ......... sae 
ee DUD 5 Sig d ss ao baleen amr c4 
Re eee ee te eee oe 500. 


This fixative will not plasmolyze such forms as 
Vaucheria and most algae fixed in it will be well pre 
served for microscopic examination or micro-proje¢ 
tion. 

For general use one of the most useful fixatives is 
the “F.A.A.” solution or “Turtox Universal Fixative.” 
This solution, which will be found dependable is made 


as follows: 


NE. ik tin v4 een unoe babes 100. 
ge rene vs 
; (ductal Acetie Acie onc ccc ccce cee . Ba 


This fixative is excellent for most plant tissues and 
for many of the smaller animal forms. Its usefulness 
is due also to the fact that many tissues may be left 
in it indefinitely. 

Another useful pickling solution commonly used 
for algae, etc., is the so-called Biological Solution, 


which is made as follows: 


FiO. SSC: kk kkk ses nto berenedas 10% 
Formalin, 40% solution......... .. LI 
oO eee ree eee . 5% 
OS ee er ee eee ee eee ae, . B39 


Many fleshy fungi (mushrooms) may be preserved 


in their natural color in the following solution: 


MOS, PorQ@ialin ......cecsess “ee ee, 
: co | ane eee eee ae 100 ce. 
: In some case it may be necessary to use even as 


much as 50% of the 40% formalin solution and 50% 


of the 50% alcohol. 

\ 4% solution of 40% formalin is very useful for 
preserving many plant organs. 

25% alcohol and 5% glycerine in water also is very 


good for many plant organs 


Staining Plant Material for Microscopic Work 
and Micro-projection. 





In regard to the preparation of stained mounts of 
sections of plant tissues and organs for microscopi 
work and micro-projection it is advisable to give some 





data because most botany teachers wish to discuss the 
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histology of such things as roots, leaves, stems, vascu- 
lar bundles, et 


Many sections of plant material may be satisfactor- 


ily obtained by means of a sharp razor but a sliding 
microtome gives best results for general work. The 
rotary microtome is best for delicate tissues as mush- 
rooms, etc. Embedding in paraffin and celloidin are 
very valuable but are somewhat complicated and very 
lengthy processes so | shall refer the teacher to a suit- 
able text in regard to those methods. 

lhe sections obtained may be stained by various 
methods, many of which will give excellent results in 
the hands of the experienced technician, however, I 
shall outline a method which the most inexperienced 
teacher can use without fear of overstaining (the 
most common difficulty) or of making other common 
errors. The results are always the same and the dou- 
ble staining gives good contrast between various types 
of tissues, i. e., soft cellular tissue as parenchyma will 
take a red stain and lignified tissue or woody tissue 
will be stained green. 

| worked out this method several years ago because 
my students were having considerable difficulty in their 
staining in the process of making a canada balsam per- 
manent mount. They were constantly overstaining 
by other methods we employed. The method is as 
follows: 

1. Take thin sections and boil in a 10-20% solution 
of chloral hydrate (for 5 minutes). This removes 
starch, chlorophyll, resin, etc., 1. e., it clears the sec- 
tion so that any of the opaque cell constituents will 
be removed. 

2. Wash the sections in a dish of tap water to re- 

move any chloral remaining in the tissues after the 
process of clearing. 
3. Place the sections in 50% alcohol and to this add 
5 or 10 drops of a solution of methyl green dye (0.5% 
in 50% alcohol). Allow the sections to remain in this 
solution until the sections are entirely stained green 
(heating gently will hasten the process). 

4. Place the sections in 70% alcohol for 30 seconds 
(dehydration gradually ). 

5. Transfer the sections to 95% alcohol for 30 sec 
onds (further dehydration ). 

6. Transfer to 100% alcohol for 30 seconds (com 
plete dehydration ). 

7. Transfer sections into clove oil. 

8. Add 10-20 drops of safranin or methyl red dye 
solution (2% in absolute alcohol) to the clove oil. Al- 
low the sections to remain in this solution until the 
sections show tissues stained red in places against other 
tissues which are green (hold up to light to note this), 
or if not certain allow the sections to remain in this 
solution for several hours (they cannot overstain ). 

9. Transfer the sections to cedar wood oil. 

10. Place section on a micro-slide and with aid of a 


blotter remove the excess of oil around the section and 
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add two or three drops of Canada Balsam ( Balsam of 


lir) and place cover slip on the Balsam. 

This is what is known as a permanent mount and 
it may be kept indefinitely. Any material prepared in 
this manner is always available for micro-projection 
and the teacher should prepare sections of various 
plant organs in this manner until he or she has a col 
lection to be used for this phase of the work each 
year. These slides can of course be used for ordinary 
microscopic work in the classroom giving the students 
more opportunity to study the sections in detail after 
the micro-projection demonstration has taken place. 
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If the teacher does not have the time to prepare 
permanent mounts he may obtain them (excellent ma- 
trial of this sort) from the General Biological Supply 
House. 

Undoubtedly there are many things which I have 
not had time to cover in this article which may be of 
particular interest to some teachers but any who read 
this paper and wish for more information concerning 
any of the things mentioned or other data of biologi- 
cal material can feel free to write or call upon me. | 
shall be glad to furnish any information that I have 
concerning this type of work. 


Objective Presentation in Educational Procedure 


(Concluded from the September Issue) 


EARNING is an active procedure, not a passive 
one at any time. An organism interacts with 
its environment; learning takes place during 
this activity. Human beings have more neurones 
and more connections between them than have ant- 
mals. The difference between animal and human 
learning is a quantitative one. When an organism 
is disturbed by the environment, it reacts along the 
line of tendencies produced from the original na- 
ture of the organism and from its previous ex- 
perience. If no response is forthcoming, thinking 
‘is induced. Animals make innumerable manipula- 
tions in response to a stimulus, but they do not 
“stop and think”. An integration of the new experi- 
ence with the old takes place. This gives both the 
new and the old experiences a new meaning. 
Meumann says that the observed datum is raised 
to a “greater clearness and to higher degree of 
awareness.” Thorndike and Gates say, “Experi- 
ences should be constantly reorganized and reinte- 
grated so that (the child’s) wants become increas- 
ingly those which, by promoting the welfare of 
others, rebound to satisfy his own desires.” Our 
methods of reconstructing our experiences form our 
habits. Each thing to which we attend connects 
with some other thing. Through association in this 
manner, we acquire meanings, and only by associa- 
tion. Kilpatrick says that we would lose the world 
as we know it if we lost meaning. Bode sums up 
all thinking as a discovering and testing of mean- 
ings. He calls meanings the tools of thinking. 
Much is made by many writers of “insight”, which 
seems to be “meaning” raised to its highest pitch. 
Experience only affords the opportunity for insight, 
but does not guarantee it. 
To speak more fully of the exact form which the 
thinking activity takes, Freeman says that if there 
is careful discrimination between the sensations, 


clear-cut sensory impressions result. Some hold 
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that mental imagery forms the very structure of 
thought. Seabury says, “Every voluntary action of 
the human being is first an image of the mind.” 
Practice and experience in image-making are 

of use chiefly because they cut mental images of 
actions and thoughts necessary to carry on a cer- 
tain physical or mental] process.” Dimnet says, “All 
we can say is: That most of our mental operations 
are inseparable from images, or are produced by 
images. We do not differ in this form from the 
dear animals near us. ... All these images may 
succeed one another with the rapidity of lightning, 
and . . the concatenation will be called thought, 
but in reality it will only be a sequence of images. 
Our mind is active on a constant succession 

. os 


author recommends that for thinking we form a 


of more or less connected images. 


background of images. Dewey is making much of 
the perception of dominant qualities. He says, “The 
net outcome of prior experiences gives a dominant 
quality to a perceived existence.” It is 
through dominant qualities that ideas are connected 
Thinking depends upon controlled association. 
Spearman maintains that thinking is discovering 
relations between correlates, or is discovering a 
correlate when another correlate and a relation are 
known. In “Creative Mind” (p. 20), an analysis is 
made of the ten, and only ten, relations that may 
exist between ideas. 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett in his twentieth annual 
report of the president of the “Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching,” makes a strong 
point of “effective education through related ideas’, 
which he considers is lacking in our loosely con 
structed curricula, but which he finds largely de 
veloped in the German system of schools. He says 
there the organized subject-matter is an “ever ex 
panding structure of thought and experience, having 
its respective parts fused and inter-related to rep- 
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resent an orderly, coherent, and significant world 
This body of knowledge is a living and 
growing thing in all its parts, and by skillful re- 
view and cross relationships is finally presented to 
the pupil as part of himself with continuous roots 
reaching far back in his consciousness. It signifies 
to him, not a lot of discarded beginnings, but a 
veritable organic achievement with recognizable 
features into which he has wrought his convictions, 
his tastes, his insight.” 

There are many conditions favoring thinking and 
the learning process, both physical and mental; 
perhaps two of these might be singled out for 
mention at this time. Thorndike and Gates claim 
that intensity or readiness of wants is the chief 
means of controlling the educational process. Kil 
patrick says that the deeper the feeling and the 
stronger the determination to solve a problem, ‘the 
more fully do set and readiness, satisfaction and 
annoyance” help him, to learn from the situation. 
Dimnet, whose “Art of Thinking” sold to the ex 
tent of 100,000 copies in nine months, makes quite 
a point of an evocative mood to induce thinking 
He says, (pp. 206; 208): “There is in us a stratum 
more sensitive than the rest, which we know and 
where we go at will. We know from exper! 
ence that the response is sure. Our life with 
its peaks of sentiment, effort, nobility, or 
increased intelligence, is a veritable mine of evoca 
tive moods. No sooner are we conscious of 
them than the phosphorescence of intuitiveness be 
gins. Poets know it well. Who cannot re- 


member such moments, and who, remembering 


them, does not realize that he is where his soul is 
the most active. Such experiences, renewed 
when we wish, do more than years of conscious 
effort or laborious study to teach us what thought 


is and where it is.” As to the method of approach 
to a situation, we may view it as a whole or may 
take it piecemeal. Dewey claims that we first 
recognize a dominating quality in a situation as a 
whole. “It is the first stage in the development of 
explicit distinctions. All thought in every subject 
begins with just such an unanalyzed whole. The 
immediate existence of quality, and of dominant and 
pervasive quality, is the background, the point of 
departuré, and the regulative principle of all think 
ing.” Sayers says that an insight of the whole 
governs the part activity. 

Intensivity and vividness may be enhanced by emo 
tional tone. Benson says in his “Psychology fos 
Teachers” that there is an emotional glow when one 
feels himself into the task, which results 1n closet 
attention, greater effort, and more rapid progress. “As 
long as our thoughts ‘touch’ the emotions, their stores 
of energy are tapped.” “No progress, however, is 


made in subjects that bore the child.” The “emotional 
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glow’ seems to be a sublimation of emotion. Some 
claim that emotion hinders rather than helps thought, 
which is evidently true if the emotion is crude or 
violent. 

The following table indicates in what respects the 
use of representation of the objective world accords 
with the primary facts of learning . 

The Application of Visual Methods to the 
Laws of Learning 
Features of Visual 
Methods 
1. Clear sensory images. 1. Defined, accurate pre- 


Features of Laws of 


Learning 


sentation (Thorndike) 
Words are powerless 
for: Shape; size; pro- 
portion; position ; col- 
or. 

2. Synthetic before the 2. Objects are seen as 


analytic. wholes first. 


w 


Discovering relations 3. Things related are per- 
is the essence of think- ceived simultaneously, 
ing. not sequentially as in 
linguistic presentation. 

4. Insight from mean- 4. Functions and uses are 


ings. apparent, giving mean- 
ings. 

5. Original tendencies in 5. Sight is the sense that 
the individual are re- from infancy is used 
inforced and devel- more than any other; 
oped. when used without 


symbolism it is perhaps 
the most natural way 
of obtaining sensations. 
Vicarious motor activi- 
ty is also an immediate 
method of perception. 
6. Extensive interaction 6. Not only a ready 
with the environment; means of interaction 
integration with past with a large environ- 
experience. ment at hand, but 
brings the distant near, 
The past has many ele- 
ments that are signifi- 
cant in the present en- 
vironment. These fea- 
tures can be integrated 
most readily, and with 
the fullest meaning, if 
experienced vicarious- 
ly by means of repre- 
sentation or the drama. 
7. Set; readiness. 7. The'uniform and quick 
responses of children 
to graphic presentation 
indicate that there is a 
constant readiness for 
learning by that means. 
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GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE VISUAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGARET A. KLEIN 








Motion Picture Activities of the U. $. Department of Agriculture 


HE MOTION picture activities of the United 

States Department of Agriculture are carried on 
through a unit of the Extension Service officially 
known as the Office of Motion Pictures. This office 
operates in Washington, a small, but complete motion 
picture laboratory with its corp of photographers, edi- 
tors, film splicers, etc., and maintains an educational 
film library of about 250 subjects (a total of 3,000 
reels in all) which are distributed throughout the 
country. They are used primarily by county agricul- 
tural agents, to assist them in their extension activ- 
ities. During the last fiscal year 5,219 copies were 
shipped to these agents. 

The subject matter covered by the films issued by 
the Department of Agriculture is as varied as the 
work of the many bureaus of the Department. There 
is neither time nor space to describe all the films in 
this article but some idea of the scope and nature 
of the subject matter may be gained from the follow- 
ing list of films, selected as representative, from some 
forty releases of the last two years: 

Wool-Marketing and Manufacture (3 reels) Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Shows the handling 
of wool from the fleece to the finished fabric. Covers 
the whole process of manufacture. Of interest to 
the general public. 

Rabbit Raising (2 reels) Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. Breeds of domestic rabbits ; rabbitries of various 
types; possibilities of rabbits for meat and fur. 

Routing Rodent Robbers (2 reels) Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. Shows why and how cooperative con- 
trol of ground squirrels and prairie dogs is conducted. 

Agricultural Explorations in Ceylon, Sumatra and 
Java (2 reels) Bureau of Plant Industry. Acquaints 
the public with little known fruits and ornamental 
plants now growing in this country as a result of 
work of agricultural explorers in Ceylon, Sumatra and 
Java where scenes were made. 

The Realm of the Honeybee (4 reeis) Bureau of 
Entomology. The life history of the honeybee. 

Building Truck Trails in the National Forests (1 
reel) Forest Service. Shows how the cost of building 
truck trails in National Forests is lowered by the 
employment of modern machinery. 

An International Study of American Roads (Talk- 
ing Picture in 6 reels) Bureau of Public Roads. De- 
signed to illustrate the many types of highways in 
the United States, their use and service to the country. 
It shows highway construction methods and machin- 
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ery; types of automobile traffic and the significance of 
our highway system to town and country. Scored by 
the United States Marine Band. 

Marketing Live Poultry (1 reel) Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Points out the necessity for cull- 
ing on the farm; contrasts old marketing methods 
with the modern; shows care of live poultry enroute 
to market; government inspection of poultry killing 
and dressing in city slaughter houses. 

Pop Goes the Weevil (3 reels) Bureau of Ento- 
mology. A story picture showing how the Sweetpo- 
tato Weevil may be controlled. Prepared especially 
for use among the sweetpotato growers. 

Two Generations (3 reels) Forest Service. A story 
picture on the handling and utilization of woodlands. 
Prepared especially for use in the hardwood section 
of the South. 

While designed primarily for the use of county 
agricultural agents and home demonstration agents of 
the State Extension Services, these films, when copies 
are available, are loaned to any person or agencies 
prepared to make good use of them. Thus, they are 
available to schools, churches, granges and scientific 
organizations, as well as to individuals who may have 
good occasion for presenting them. The Department 
makes no charge for these pictures, but the borrower 
is expected to pay transportation charges from Wash- 
ington and return. 

Since the funds provided for purchasing copies of 
films for circulation are scarcely more than adequate to 
satisfy the demand from extension workers and the 
Department’s own field men, it is futile to hope that 
the Department will be able to satisfy the increasing 
demand from outside sources. This is true not only 
as regards 35mm. copies of films, but especially in 
regard to copies on 16mm. stock. Most of the recent 
releases of the Department are available on narrow- 
width film, but the number of copies available in this 
size is wholly inadequate to satisfy the demand. To 
meet requests from schools alone would necessitate 
increasing the number of copies in circulation many- 
fold. In view of this situation, users who have occa- 
sion to make more or less intensive use of Department 
of Agriculture films frequently find it worthwhile to 
purchase prints from Department negatives. The gov 
ernment itself cannot sell prints, but the negatives are 
deposited with a commercial laboratory which fur- 
nishes prints to authorized purchasers at a relatively 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 











Metropolitan Chicago Department Branch 


Following the call of the Organization Committee, 


a meeting was held in Chicago, Saturday, Octobe 
15, at the Allerton Club. The purpose of this meeting 
was to organize a Chicago Metropolitan Visual Edu 
cation Association. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Willian 
H. Dudley, of Chicago, a National Delegate. He ex 
plained its purpose, and following directions of the 
Organization Committee, appointed a nominating com 
mittee, to select candidates for President, Vice-Pres 
ident, Secretary-Treasurer, and five members of a1 
Executive Committee. 

William J. Hamilton, Superintendent of Schools 


Oak Park, Illinois, spoke on the “Intelligent Use of 


Visual Material.”” His address was followed by 
demonstration of the use of visual aids in teaching 
Spanish, by Mr. Albert H. Goodrich, a teacher in the 
Marshall Senior High School, Chicago 

A business meeting followed, and the following of 
ficers were elected: 

President—H. Ambrose Perrin, Superintendent of 
Schools. Joliet. 

Vice-President—W. C. Petty, County Superinten 
dent of Schools, Lake County, Waukegan 

Secretary-Treasurer—S. Naomi Anderson, Field 
Supervisor, Visual Instruction, Chicago Publi 
Schools. 

Executive Committee Paul G. Edwards, in charge 
of Visual Instruction, Chicago Public Schools; Will 
iam F. Kruse, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
Charles S. Winslow, Principal, Lincoln School, Chi 
cago; Stella E. Myers, Chicago; J. Ritchie Patterson, 
in charge of Visual Instruction, Chicago Public L1 
brary. 

Two meetings of this organization are planned be 
fore January Ist. one in November, and one in De 


cember. 


Colorado Visual Group Has 
Interesting Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Visual Education S« 
tion of the Colorado Educational Association was held 
at the Morey Junior High School in Denver on Thurs 
day and Friday afternoons, November 10 and 11. The 
meeting on Thursday was combined with the meeti 
of the Science Section. \ detailed schedule of event 
is given below: 

Thursday 
1. The Preparation of Student Science Exhibits 
Clifford F. L. Mohr, West High School, Denver 


2. A Student’s Opinion of Science Exhibits—AlI- 
bert Milzer, West High School, Denver. 

3. “Science converzationes” of Oundle School— 
Paul L. Essert, Supervisor Secondary Education, D. 
P. &. 

+. Interesting Bits of Colorado History by Visual 
Kducation—Anna Louise Johnson, D. P. S. 

5. “Cold Light.” \ Lecture Demonstration 
Byron E. Cohn, University of Denver. 

Friday 

1. “The Preparation of Natural History Displays 
for School Use’—Robert Niedrach, Colorado Museum 
of Natural History. 

2. New Cellophane Roll Films for Slide Lanterns 
Karl C. H. Davies, West Virginia University. 

3. The Visual Education Division of the National 
Education Association—Miss Lelia Trolinger, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

+. Business Meeting. Election of Officers. 

5. The New 16mm. Talking Motion Picture Equip- 
ment. Demonstration—Wayne M. Akin. 

6. Recent Developments in the 35mm. Talking Mo- 
tion Picture Machines and Films. Demonstration— 
J. J. Morgan. 

In addition to the usual displays of projection equip- 
ment and visual instruction materials of various kinds, 
there were displays and demonstrations by chemistry 
students of South and West High Schools, Denver. 
\nother attractive exhibit, which depicted early Col- 
orado history, was prepared by students of the Denver 


Public Schools 


Westchester County Group Organizes 


\ group of visual instruction workers and teachers 
of Westchester County, New York, met at Rye on 
Thursday evening, September 29, for the purpose of 
laying plans for the year. The final organization meet- 
ing was held on Wednesday, October 19. 

\t the organization meeting, certain definite aims 
were formulated, as follow: 

1. To hold the meetings the third Wednesday of 
each month at the schools of the various members ir 
irge of the meetings. 

2. To send a notice, with a brief summary of the 
next meeting, to each member. 

3. To distribute, bi-monthly, mimeographed ma- 
terial indicating the sources of the best visual aids. 

t. To have no dues other than school or individual 
membership in the Department of Visual Instruction 
of the N. E. A. 


5. To have practical demonstrations of the use 
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of visual instruction materials, arranged by members 
of the group. 

6. ‘To provide for an open forum at each meeting 
for the discussion of individual problems and general 
interchange of information. 

7. To encourage visual instruction courses among 
the teacher training institutions of the State. 


Pennsylvania Science and Visual Education 
Meeting in December 

The meetings of the Department of Science and the 
Visual Education Round Table of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association will be held as a joint 
session on December 29, in the State Museum Audi- 
torium. The program, as given below, should be of 
interest to all who may find it possible to attend. 

l. The Object-Specimen-Model Collection as De- 
veloped for use in the schools by the State and City 
‘Teachers Colleges. 

2. Some Uses of Visual Aids in Teaching the 
Social Studies—H. H. Shenk, Professor of History, 
Lebanon Valley College. 

3. Visual Education in Relation to the New 
Courses in Eighth and Ninth Grade Science—John T. 
Garman, Special Assistant, Division of Visual Edu 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

+. Demonstration of Micro-projection Apparatus 
and Other Visual Aids in the Field of Science—George 
Rommert, Munich, Germany. 

5. The Revised Course in Chemistry—David Pugh, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

6. School Journeys in the Field of Science John 
\. Hollinger, Director of Science and Visualization, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

7. Business Session. 


Notice of New Directory 


THE NEW 1932-1933 VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
DIRECTORY will go to press within a few weeks. 
If you are a director or teacher of visual instruc 
tion, or if you are interested in the latest news and 
developments in the field of visual instruction your 


name should appear in this directory. 


c 
.+ 


The point is this—we have many hundreds 
names which are to appear in the directory and in 
a'l probability your name is included in the lists 
which we have in this office—BUT—in order that 
you may be spared the annoyance of seeing your 


name misspelled or incorrectly listed—we are asking 


na“ 


you to fill out the following slip and mail it to the 
Department of Visual Instruction, !1812 Illinois, Law- 
rence, Kansas. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 
Name Date 

School or Position 


Residence 


City 
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Government Activities 
(Concluded from page 268) 


low contract price, established by competitive biddin; 


it is the policy of the Department to encourage the 
purchase of copies of its films by those who make reg 
ular and intensive use of them, so that they will not 
be deprived of their use. 

\bout a year and a half ago the Department begai 
making talking pictures. The progress in this worl 
has been relatively slow, largely because hitherto the 
cost of portable projectors equipped for sound has 
been too high to make it possible for the average coun 
ty agent to consider their purchase. However, the 
Department has released about a half dozen sound 
pictures, and now that the cost of portable sound pro 
jectors is niore nearly within the reach of the county 
agent, the prospect seems to be good for the develop 
ment of talking pictures in the agricultural extensio1 
field. 

In this connection, recent developments in the 16mn 
field are of interest and promise. Several manufa 
turers have been working on the development of 
16mm. sound-on-film projectors with such success 
that good 16mm. sound-on-film pictures are now an 
accomplished fact. The Department of Agriculture 
has as yet released no sound pictures in this size, but 
it will probably do so when suitable projection equip 
ment is made available to those who habitually use 
Department films. This development will hang in 
great measure on the trend of business among farmers 
Just now, few if any, rural communities have surplus 
funds to expend on high-class equipment for visual 


education. 





Contributors to this Issue 


Louis A. Astett, Formerly Research Associate, Insti 


tute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


RAyMOND Evans, Chief, Office of Motion Pictures, U 
S. Department of Agriculture 


RutH Garpinor, Teacher, Scarborough School, Scarb 


ough, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER M. Har _ey Director of Music, Maine 
Township High School, Des Plaines, [linois 

H. Paut JANes, Director, Division of Visual Aids 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

MarGaret A. Kien, Director, Children’s Bureau, U. 5 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

STELLA E. Myers, Writer and Research-worker, for 
merly in charge of Visual Instruction in the Publi 
Schools of Forest Park, III. 

Howarp L. Reep, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Boston, Mass. 

ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, President of Shippensburg 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Correction 
In the October issue, the entry under Sarah A. Hine 
was incorrect. It should read 
SARAH A. Hine, In charge of Educational Department 
of the Newark Museum Associa‘ion, Newark, N. J 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 

















Travel Subjects Released in Sound 


No. 1, a one reel sound movie, depicting a trans 
continental journey from Chicago to the North 
Pacific Coast on the North Coast Limited of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, is now completing its 
second year of showing at theatres throughout the 
country. Ray-Bell Films handled this distribution 
in cooperation with the railway Advertising De 


partment. 


During this time it has been shown in approxi 
mately 1,000 theatres in 32 states to an audienc« 
totaling over 1,500,000 people. So great has been 
the demand for the reel that at times it was difficult 
to fill the requests for bookings with 31 prints. The 
shooting of the scenes and sound recording of this 
picture actually took place on railroad property and 
therefore it is a realistic trip aboard a modern 
transcontinental train. This dramatic story of 
transcontinental train—entertaining—educational 
elicited praise from several dramatic critics and 
theatre managers. 

It was thought advisable, following the fine recep 
tion and favorable comments accorded the first 
sound release, to have more of such reels available 
to fill requests being received. Hence the railroad 
has just completed three new one-reel sound re 
leases, The Mountain That Was God, To The Olyn 
pics, and Yellowstone on Parade. 


The Mountain That Was God, a beautiful sound 
reel, many scenes of which are in natural color, is 
journey through Rainier National Park to Mount 
Rainier, the mountain that the Indians worshipped 
To The Olympics, a thrilling scenic and educational 
reel, is a journey by forest trails through the Olym 
pic Peninsula, said to be the greatest wildernes 
area of the United States. In Yellowstone on Parad 
a trip through Nature’s Wonderland, Yellowstone 
National Park, interesting and dramatic descriptior 
by off-stage voice and well chosen musical back 
ground hold attention as spouting geysers, towering 
waterfalls, beautiful scenery, and glimpses of wild 
This reel and Th 


Mountain That Was God were produced by Ray-Bell 


animal life pass in review. 


Films, Inc. 

Probably the best recommendation that could be 
given these reels is the fact that the Paramount 
Publix Theatres Corporation, with their high stand 
ards of exhibition requirements, have accepted these 
three new reels for showing in their houses through 


out the country. 








A Civics Film 


A new film which many Departments of Visua! 
Education have secured for their libraries is the 
two-reel 16mm subject entitled /nterdependence, pre- 
sented by the Moses Kimball Fund for the Promo- 
tion of Good Citizenship, and produced by the Uni- 
versity Film Foundation in cooperation with the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


The film aims toward the better understanding 
on the part of the individual of his place in present- 
day interdependent society and his relations and 
responsibilities to other individuals. It is a splendid 
introduction to the dependence of nations upon each 
other and should be useful in history, geography, 


civic and science classes. 


Health Production 


Under the lengthy title, “Search for the Elusive 
Vitamins A & D”, Health Products Corp. have pro- 
duced an interesting 3 reel, 16mm film on cod liver 
oil, its value, sources, and manufacture. Genuine 
glimpses of the Gloucester waterfront and fishing 
industry, thrilling activities of the fishermen on the 
high seas in pursuit of the cod, handling and dis- 
posal of the catch, comprise Reel One. Then 
follow scenes in the research laboratory where 
thousands of white mice are happily and uncon- 
sciously serving the human race by demonstrating 
the varying effects of presence and absence of vita- 
mins in daily food. The factory processes involved 
in supplying the finished oil to the public in liquid 
or tablet form conclude the subject. With the ob- 
trusive trademark omitted from the titles, and a 
few more titles added, the subject would have still 
greater appeal and educational value. Advertising 
in “educational films” should be subtle and indirect 


to be effective and acceptable. 


An Experiment in England 


The town of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, England, 
has made a film “designed to show clearly how its 
schools prepare the children specifically for the 
posts they are to fill after school life.” After re- 
organizing its schools and remodelling its system 
about four years ago, Chesterfield produced The 
Vew Generation to show what it had done. 


The first section shows shots of town life, fac- 


tories and homes. The second, nursery schools, 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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Visual Group in Indiana Active 

Indiana has taken a forward step in the organiza- 
tion of a Visual Instruction Section of the State 
Teachers’ Association. This is the second year for 
the new group, and the membership has_ been 
tripled over that of last year. 

It is planned to divide the state into a number ot 
sections with a representative from each division. 
In this way those members who are interested in 
visual instruction will be kept informed concerning 
the latest developments in the program. The fol 
lowing material was prepared by the resolution 
committee, under the chairmanship of George Mc 
Intire, for presentation at this month’s meeting. 

Whereas, the production and use of visual instruc 
tion materials has become widespread in Indiana; 
and Whereas, the efforts of a centralized group are 
necessary for the standardization of the visual in 
struction program in order that all pupils of the 
public schools may share the advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of visual aids in instruction; 
Therefore Be It Resolved: That the Visual In- 
struction Group of the Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion adopt .a working program by means of which 
the organization may realize the desirable goals 
indicated in the aims set forth in this report; and 
Be It Further Resolved: That the President of this 
group is hereby authorized to appoint such com- 
mittees as he may deem necessary for the attain 
ment of these goals. 

Aims 

1. To co-operate in every way possible with the 
combined National Academy of Visual Instruction 
and the Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association of the United 
States. 

2. To make some definite effort toward encourag- 
ing schools all over the state to designate some one 
individual as director or at least someone who will 
be held responsible for the building up of local 
school visual libraries and the extension of facilities 
for the use of the same. 

3. To encourage all schools in the building up 
of local libraries of the principal visual aids, such 
as motion pictures (for larger cities only), glass 
slides, film slides, prints, mounted pictures, exhibits, 
and stereographs. 

4. To insist that schools provide convenient filing 
systems for visual aids in order that any particular 
print or slide may be secured with no loss of time. 


5. To disseminate information concerning the 


leading experiments which have demonstrated the 


value of the principal visual aids. 


6. To encourage school systems to finance the 


visual instruction program through the regular 


sche rT )] budget. 


— 


low per pupil cost for the use of visual aids. 


8. To encourage all users of visual aids to co 


operate in making the state visual aid library larger 


and more helpful to all schools of the State. 
9. To recommend that a course in Visual In 


struction be made a part of the curriculum of 


prospective teachers in training. 

10. To urge that teachers in service make a 
careful study of the use of visual aids, both through 
reading and through careful and purposeful experi 


mentation. 


Who Is the Most Extensive Commercial 
User of Motion Pictures? 


What company is the largest user of motion pic- 
tures for business purposes? The current issue of 
Filmo Topics carries a particularly interesting article 
tending to show that Caterpillar Tractor Co., which 
has increased its motion picture sales promotion 
activities during the depression, is a strong con 
tender for the title. 

The article states that “in Caterpillar files, many 
records give proof to the effectiveness of movie 
selling. A Michigan dealer’s salesman, going from 
farm to farm with his projector, sold eight tractors 
last winter in a region where they had never been 
sold before. A representative sold eight tractors, 
a grader, and a snow plow to the government of 
Afghanistan after interesting the officials with mo 
tion pictures and then defeating the royal elephants in 
competitive demonstrations. Another representative 
showed pictures before the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
who became interested, requested a demonstration, 
and ordered three complete Caterpillar road build 
ing units. 

“16mm films,’ says Mr. Snider of the Caterpilla: 
Company, ‘are particularly adaptable to dealers and 
salesmen, and practically every Caterpillar dealet 
throughout the world is equipped with one or more 
16mm projectors and a complete library of films of 
various subjects supplied free to them by the Cater 
pillar Tractor Co. 

“Although silent pictures compose the greater 
part of the firm’s film library, a start has been made 
in the use of sound films in the hands of traveling 


7. To disseminate information concerning the 
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school crews who visit dealers’ schools during the 


hese 


winter. Prospective purchasers are invited to t 


schc r¢ )] 5. 


“In explaining the economy of the motion picture 
sales method, Mr. Snider says, ‘Actual demonstra 
tions are often costly and in some localities almost 


impossible due to lack of proper conditions Fo 


instance, it is difficult to demonstrate snow r 
moval in July, yet the record of sales of snow plo 
shows that they are usually purchased in July fo: 
delivery in the fall. Motion picture films make it 
possible to show actual snow removal scenes, ot 
any other kind of work gathered from the four cor 


ners of the world, briefly, and at little expense.’ ”’ 


The Education Index 
Appears in New Form 


The first cumulated volume of The Education 
Index has just been published by the H. W. Wilso1 
Company. It contains a complete index to the cor 
tents of THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN for the past thre: 
and a half years and to 116 additional leading edu 
cational periodicals of the United States, Canada, 
and countries abroad, by author and subject in on 
alphabet. The periodicals were chosen by the sub 
scribers themselves, and additional ones are adde: 


similarly from time to time. 


In addition to the periodicals completely indexed 
19 other magazines are covered selectively, thu 
rendering the current literature of the educational 
field readily accessible—to libraries, research de 
partments, and interested individuals 


The /ndex attempts to give adequate representa 


g 
tion to all phases of educational publication.  [t 
includes periodicals both popular and technical 

indexes magazines of parent instruction and those 


dealing with the advanced clinic; it traverses the 
complete range of pedagogy from kindergarten t 


seminar, with attention to all departments an 


aspects. In short, it constitutes a complete guid: 
to the best in current professional literature for edu 


cational workers in every branch of the field 


The Education Index, which was begun in 1929 


follows the school year and is published on the 


cumulative plan in nine monthly issues, from Sey] 
tember through May, with a cloth-bound cumulate 


volume each June. The first permanent bour 


1929 t 


cumulation covers the period from Januar 
June 1932. The H. W. Wilson Company plan t 
publish permanent volumes every third year, thu 


lexin 


reducing the inc 


possible. 
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British Plan Motion Picture University 


What is alleged to be the biggest move for estab- 
lishing the motion picture as a medium for educa- 
tion is announced by Sir James Marchant, who, in 
collaboration with Sir Oswald Stoll, plans to estab- 
lish in London a university in which teaching will 
be done entirely by film. “Such a venture,” states 
a prehminary report, “can be made financially suc- 
cessful.” 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has prepared a design for 
the university, which will consist of a central hall 
with lecture halls, or theatres equipped with “talkie” 
apparatus radiating from it. A Zeiss Planetarium 
will be installed in the central dome. Films will be 
prepared recording lectures and demonstrations by 
experts in the leading branches of knowledge 
science, history, travel, and literature; industrial 
processes, languages, the teaching of handicrafts, 
and other lines. The university will be open each 
day and evening at nominal fees. 

Schools and colleges will be supplied with lecture 
films from this central source, and vans equipped 
as theatres will travel throughout the country giv- 
ing lectures on such subjects as agriculture and 
poultry farming. The university will also contain 
an ordinary motion picture theatre where foreign 
films will be shown in their original language; Sir 
James Marchant, who has been prominently asso- 
ciated with educational films in the past, states that 
last year exhibitions were given in 86 colleges to 
14,650 scholars. 


Librarian Forecasts Filming of Rare Books 


Professor kdward A. Henry, director of libraries 
of the University of Cincinnati, believes that the 
reproduction of valuable books and manuscripts on 
film will solve one of the greatest problems now 


confronting the country’s largest libraries. 


\t present, research scholars undertaking cer- 
tain lines of study have been compelled to travel 
to the great library centers of America and Europe 
to consult original sources and precious manu- 
scripts which were not permitted to circulate, but 
the film reproductions will make the majority of 
this material available to savants everywhere. Thus 
rare and inaccessible literature and documents from 
all sources of the world can be put into general 
circulation and be on file in the form of filmed 
hooks in the larger American research libraries,” 
Professor Henry said in an address before the uni- 


ersity faculty recently. 


\ccording to Professor Henry, the scholar desir- 
ing to use a filmed book will come to the charging 
desk of the library and ask for a certain manuscript. 


He will receive a number of small spools, each con- 
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taining about five feet of film. He also will be given 
a small projector which can be used at a study 
table in an ordinary general reading room even in 
broad daylight, or he mav be directed to a special 
reading room equipped with projectors. The pic- 
ture will be projected on a screen about one foct 
square in the center of a table. When a professor 
desires to use the document on a larger scale, a 
darkened classroom will be employed. A 1,500-foot 
film can be stored in two circular tin boxes about 
two inches square and a foot in diameter, the pro- 
fessor pointed out. The Library of Congress, Yale 
University library and the Huntington University 
library in California now are prepared to copy books 


and manuscripts on film, it is understood. 


Berlin University Course on Movies 

During the coming winter, lectures on various 
film problems will be held at the Berlin University. 
Professor Dr. Eggert will lecture on “The Basic 
Principles and Applications of Photography” deal- 
ing especially with sound and color film. Dr. Hein- 
rich Beck, in his course on “Practical Photography”, 
will also include the film in his work. Several other 
courses on musical history and, particularly, on 
authors’ and inventors’ rights will presumably touch 
upon film problems insofar as these are connected 


with the subject involved. 





“Good Will to Men’ 


Christmas! Season of laughterand joy Gifts 
and good will to all—and the opportunity 
to combine both by using Christmas Seals 
For Christmas Seals help prevent, find, and 
cure tuberculosis all year round. Use them 
generously on all Christmas packages, gifts, 
cards and letters, and let your business cor- 
respondence proclaim,“Good health to all.” 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Bulletin Service Again Available 


The National Geographic Society’s bulletin serv- 
ice to teachers, the Geographic News Bulletins, was 
renewed in October. The cream of geographic news 
is contained in these Bulletins illustrated from The 
Society’s picture files. 

To teachers who request the service, the reports 
are sent each week from The Society’s headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., for thirty weeks of the schoo! 
year. Five bulletins accompanied with illustrations 
and maps go out with each issue. Applications for 
the Geographic News Bulletins should be accom- 


panied with twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs 


Film Production Activities 


(Concluded from page 271) 


infant and junior schools. The last section shows 
scenes from factories and workshops, in which chil- 
dren who appeared in the earlier sequences are seen 
at the jobs that have been found for them. So, in 
twenty minutes, one follows children in arms 
through their infant schools, right up to the time 
when they first begin earning their living. 

The framework displays the outstanding features 
of the Chesterfield scheme; the modernization of 
every school; the fact that the education received 
by children up to fifteen is such as will fit them 
for earning a living and helping the life of the town 
to go on. The film shows that education, on the 
Chesterfield system, is not something that ends 
with school. 


A Free Loan Film 


The Charles High Productions have just com 
pleted an interesting one-reel 16mm _ educational 
film, showing in detail how the famous “Kerr” glas 
jars are made. 

This film conducts its visitors thru the big fac- 
tories without discomfort from fumes, terrific heat 
and flying glass dust that often prevails. It shows 
great mounds of sand, lime, and soda ash being 
mixed and fed into mammoth furnaces and what 
happens to the moulten glass as it flows in never 
ending streams into the machines that mould 


sparkling glass jars. 


Three Industrials Finished 


Three 16mm industrials recorded by RCA Photo 
phone system have been completed. The produc 
tions, all three-reelers, are The Story of Rope, for 
Plymouth Cordage Company; The Story of th 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoe, for E. T. Wright Com 
pany, both delivered to Worcester Film Corpora 
tion; and The Rambling Reporter, produced for the 
A. & P. Tea Company by William J. Ganz Com 


pany. 
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Science Education (October) “Sound Pictures in 
Elementary Science,” by Melvin Brodshaug and 
John E. Strayer, discusses the special advantages 
talking pictures offer the teaching of science, citing 
two studies which are now being made by the Uni 
versity Film Foundation, and Erpi Picture Con 
sultants. 

The authors state that the talking picture “in 
parts information, knowledge, and understanding, 
but probably the greatest contribution it can make 
to science education on the elementary level is in 
developing appreciations, interests, and attitudes.” 
They predict the extension of the course of study to 
include elements which are now omitted due to the 
difficulty of teaching them by means of traditional 
or present methods. In addition to the contribu 
tions made to the teaching value of the motion pic 
ture by such processes as animation, telescopic, 
micro, time-lapse and slow motion photography, the 
addition of sound and speech aids in clarifying con 
cepts, increases the emotional response of the audi 
ence, adds an intimate touch not found in the silent 
film, enables the screen to portray related action 
continuously without the interruption of titles, and 
contributes to the illusion of reality. 

The rest of the article treats the technical side of 
equipping the classroom for 16mm sound pictures 
It advises the purchaser to be familiar with thi 
characteristics of good equipment of the sound-on 
disc type, which it claims to be superior in ease ot 
With re spect to the 


technical superiority of the two types, the article 


operation to the sound-on-film. 


says, “sound-on-film method is in general use 1 
the theatte today not because of any technical su 
periority but because of commercial consideration 
of ease in shipping film programs quickly from towt 
to town. In the school field this is not a factor 
There are technical reasons why 16mm sound-or1 
film cannot yet provide quality of sound equal to 


good theatrical reproduction.” 


New York State Education (October) “The Place 
of Visual Instruction in the Modern School” is the 
subject to be discussed in a series of articles to ap 
Dean McClusky, Di 


pear in this publication.  F. 
rector of the Scarborough School, New York, 
begins the series, treating the question from the 


viewpoint of the educational psychologist 
He declares that “the place of visual instruction 


in the modern school is not that of waging war o1 


language but rather that of cooperating with 





language There should be a correct associa- 
tion in the mind of concrete images (emphasized 
by visual instruction), with verbal images (empha- 
sized by’ other instruction).” 

Regarding the place of concrete imagery in the 
instructional process he says: 

“Visual materials and aids give the pupil and 
teacher something concrete to talk about and to 
elaborate, in terms of language. They are also of 
value in providing correct concrete images to be 
associated with word images thus counteracting the 
dangers of verbalism. The task of the visual edu- 
cator is to determine: what devices will best assist 
in making the subject most interesting, which will 
be the most economical, and which will present 


material which can be presented in no other way.” 


International Review of Cinematography (Au- 
gust) “The Motion Picture and the American 
School” is the title of a highly informative and 
comprehensive article by W. F. Kruse, educational 
director of the Bell & Howell Co., appearing in this 
issue. 

Mr. Kruse emphasizes at the outset of his paper 
the necessity of coordination of the sources of edu- 
cational film material in America, and then pro 
ceeds to a valuable listing and discussion of these 
sources as they now exist, among them being the 
visual instruction departments of various municipal 
school systems, state visual instruction centers, 
museums, individual school film libraries, federal 
government departments, commercial producers, li- 
braries of equipment manufacturers, industrial con 
cerns who have made “free” commercial films, 
distributors of commercial films, etc. 

The article then takes up such subjects as the 
relative contribution of silent and talkie school 
films, reasons for 16mm acceptance, and the trend 
of development in equipment. 

The writer is especially interesting and illumi 
native in a discussion of the place of films in the 
school. He takes the stand that there is unanimous 
recognition that the place where the film contributes 
most to the school is in the classroom. He adds: 
“The bulk of the films now available to schools is 
made with the requirements of the classroom dis- 
tinctly in mind. These classroom films bear an 
increasingly close relationship to the text book and 
the study outline. More and more the educator ts 
demanding factual film material that will fit his 
courses, not in a highly edited or pre-digested form, 

(Concluded on page 279) 
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‘ Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 








(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Air Mail (Pat O’Brien, Ralph Bellamy) 
(Universal) Very interesting story of the life 
of mail plane pilots, mostly believable and 
told at high tension. One scene in which a 
comrade shoots a pilot to save his suffering 
after a crash is a ghastly falsity. Good comic 
elements. 


A--Good Y-—-Probably good C—Too exciting 


All-American, The (Richard Arlen) (Uni- 
versal) Good wholesome football picture, espe- 
cially interesting because of real football stars 


shown in the big game at climax Plot con- 
cerns gridiron star who crashes when success 
turns his head. Entertaining mixture of 


drama, romance and comedy. 
A--Very good Y —Excellent C--Excellent 


Aren't We All? (Gertrude Lawrence) (Para- 
mount) English Society comedy, English cast 
produced in England and in heavy British 
style. Sophisticated, dignified Lonsdale play 
about husband and wife, each straying a bit 
from conventional paths. Intelligent, moder- 
ate entertainment. 


A Rather good Y Hardly C—No interest 


Big Broadcast, The (Bing Crosby, Stuart 
Erwin) (Paramount) Hodge-podge with mere 
thread of plot, featuring Crosby and Erwin 
as actors, serving to bring on a group of 
radio “stars’’ to do their characteristic stuff 
in sereen vaudeville. Bathroom scene cheap 
attempt at comedy rather than harmful. 
A—Mediocre Y—-Amusing C—-Harmless 


Bill of Divercement (John Barrymore) 
(RKO) Realistic, forceful portrayal of shell- 
shocked English veteran, cured of inherited 
insanity, trying to take his place again in his 
home. Katharine Hepburn compelling as clear- 
thinking daughter making ultimate decisions 
for all concerned. Excellent production. 

A- Excellent Y—Mature and good 
C—Not for them 


Broadway to Cheyenne (Rex Bell) (Mono- 
gram) Melodramatic thriller of little merit 
except lively action, about gangsters who op- 
erate first in New York, then in the West 
Coincidence heavily overworked, plot none too 


plausible, and acting ordinary. Merely an- 
other pot-boiler. 
A--Elementary Y—-No C—No 


Forbidden Company (John Darrow) (Ches- 
terfield) Wholesome, human, unpretentious, 
sincerely acted romance of rich boy and poor 
girl. Son’s father opposes, but his mother 
wins out for his happiness. Moviedom’s crit- 
ics are amazed that “‘it is so good without a 
sexy situation in it.” 


A~ Good Y—Very good C—Fair 


Hell's Highway (Richard Dix) (RKO) Grim 
prison drama showing horrible life—flogging, 
sweat-box, ete., in a convict labor camp. 
Meant as expose’ of conditions supposed to 


exist. Action not always clear. Good sing- 
ing by Negro convicts. Ribald jesting. 
A-—-Hardly Y—No C—By no means 


Hot Saturday (Nancy Carroll, Cary Grant) 
(Paramount) Cheap glorification of the gay 
life of flaming youth in small town. Virtuous 
heroine, misunderstood, finally driven by scan- 
dal to marry the young rake-hero who had 


always scorned marriage. Artificial story, 
many false notes, mediocre acting. 
A-— Cheap Y—Better not C—No 


Kongo (Walter Huston, Lupe Velez) (MGM) 
Outdoes original stage play in grim atmos- 
phere, grewsome sufferings and gross cruelty. 
An orgy of depraved human nature at its 
worst, running riot in African jungle heat. 
Fine cast used for exceedingly depressing en- 
tertainment. 


A—Depends on taste Y—Certainly not C—No 








Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “recommended” 








Life Begins (Loretta Young, Eric Linden) 
(First Nat'l) Clinical but strong, well-acted 
picture laid inside great modern Lying-In 


hospital. Some good comic relief but some 
in very bad taste. Poignant, grim, depress- 
ing scenes, but generally convincing, human 
and interesting. Far better than vulgar 
publicity. 

A Unusual Y Very doubtful 


C—Certainly not 


Madison Square Garden (Wm. Collier, Sr., 
Jack Oakie) (Paramount) Fast-moving, clev- 
erly made, well acted, with humor and some 
human interest. Glorifies prize-fighting and 
the so-called “sporting public,’’ with terrible 
English, cheap slang and wisecracks. Crud- 
ity, crookedness and bad taste made glamorous 
A-—Depends on taste Y—Doubtful C—-No 


Monte Carlo Madnes& (Sari Maritza) (UFA- 
First Division) Mythical kingdom romance, 
made abroad, with foreign actors trying to 
talk English. A queen incognito pursues and 
wins the stolid, hero-captain of her only war- 
ship. Scenically fine, well enough acted, but 
implausible and rather heavy in total effect. 

A— Perhaps Y—No C—No 


Night After Night (George Raft, Constance 
Cummings) (Paramount) Elaborate picturiza- 
tion of the speakeasy world in New York, 
lavish in money, booze and women. A highly 
improbable romance is supposed to elevate the 
tough, low-born but ambitious hero-proprietor. 
and thus redeem the whole. Gay life shows up 
to good advantage. 


A--Hardly Y—By no means C—No 


Night Mayor, The (Lee Tracy, Evalyn 
Knapp) (Columbia) Evident attempt to capi- 
talize the Jimmie Walker situation, with both 
plot and acting utterly obvious. Happy-go- 
lucky combination of wine, women, song, and 
politics, topped off with happy ending for the 
Jimmie Walker hero. Elementary entertain- 
ment. 


A— Mediocre Y—No C—No 


Once in a Lifetime (Aline McMahon, Jack 
Oakie) (Universal) Merry farce-comedy about 
three ham vaudevillians who crash Hollywood 
and end up in positions of high authority. 
Hilarious satire on movie people and methods, 
thoroughly funny throughout’ even when 


silly. Some excellent character work, espe- 
cially by Aline McMahon. 
A Amusing Y—Very amusing 


C—Probably good 


Parisian Romance, A (Lew Cody, Marion 
Shilling) (Allied) Light, humorous, sophisti- 
eated story of girl who gives up humble but 
devoted lover for gay Parisian rounder. Lux- 
ury and gaiety for a time. Then, he nobly 
withdraws to permit heroine’s marriage and 
a moral ending. Typical role for Cody. 
A—Perhaps Y—No C—No 


Payment Deferred (Charles Laughton, Doro- 
thy Peterson) (MGM) Masterful character- 
role by Laughton, fine supporting cast, in 
absorbing, grim, realistic study of London 
bank clerk, who commits sordid poison-murder 
for much needed money, with dire conse- 
quences to him and his devoted little family. 
Strong, relentless tragedy. 


A—Notable of kind Y—Unsuitable C—No 


Phantom of Crestwood, The (Ricardo Cor- 
tez, Karen Morley) (RKO) The radio murder- 
mystery-serial filmed, involving a double mur- 
der and its difficult solution. Mature and 
sordid situation. Good suspense, good cast, 
and more plausible story than most of the 
kind. 

A—-Fairly good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 


Rain (Joan Crawford, Walter Huston) (U. 
A.) Famous stage-play now made into pre- 
tentious trash for purposes of mere sensation 
and cheap appeal. Concerned chiefly with 
flaying ‘‘reformers’’ and glorifying sexiness of 
heroine. Huston wasted on wooden role. 
Publicity more lurid than the film. 


A—Trash Y—Pernicious C—No 


Red Dust (Jean Harlow, Clark Gable) 
(MGM) Cheap, crude sex stuff in tropic heat 
of rubber plantation. Hard-boiled, he-man 
hero scorns marriage but wins his women; 
first, the pretty, brazen young vulgarian, then 
the new foreman’s charming young wife 
(Mary Astor) then, “moral ending’ with hero 
“going noble.”’ 


A—Mediocre Y—Unwholesome C—No 


Six Hours to Live (Warner Baxter) (Fox) 
Excellent acting by fine cast, headed by Bax- 
ter’s splendid performance. Strange but well- 
presented story of man resuscitated for just 
long enough to complete a great task before 
dying. Improbable but absorbing. 

A—-Very good Y—Good C—Of little interest 


Smilin’ Through (Norma Shearer, Leslie 
Howard) (MGM) Famous stage play screened 
almost perfectly. Great emotional appeal and 
beauty of sentiment. Shearer’s double rol 
beautifully done, Heggie and March notably 
fine, but Leslie Howard is unforgettable in 
his dual characters. 


A—Excellent Y—Excellent C—Beyond them 


Strange Interlude (Norma Shearer, Clark 
Gable) (MGM) Serious effort of producer and 
cast to screen famous drama which was sim- 
ply too big for them. Impressive for the un- 
critical, or for those who never saw the orig- 


inal. Mechanized ‘‘asides’’ rather grotesque 
Praise-worthy effort but disappointing. 
A—Only fair Y—No C—No 


Thirteen Women (Myrna Loy, Ricardo Cor- 
tez) (RKO) Artificial, harrowing story about 
whole sorority except one, driven to death and 
suicide by fiendish classmate through astrology 
and mental suggestion. Highly sensational, 
mobidly thrilling, grewsome and _ unrelieved 
Terrible for children. 

A—Hardly Y—Very doubtful C—By no means 


Trouble in Paradise (Kay Francis, Herbert 
Marshall) (Paramount) Sophisticated action, 
suggestive dialogue, lavish setting in Venice 
and Paris for exploits of attractive crook and 
two women who love him—his partner and 
one of his victims. Trite theme. One com- 
edy scene notably fine. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Very unwholesome 
C—No 


Washington Merry-Go-Round (Lee Tracy 
(Columbia) Finest picture of kind in many 
moons. Strong, intelligent, thought-provok- 
ing fiction exposing crooked politics and in- 
visible government at Washington. Ably writ- 
ten and directed, intensely dramatic and splen- 
didly played by veteran stage actors. 
A—Excellent Y—Excellent 

C—Good but beyond them 


Wild Girl (Joan Bennett, Charles Farrell) 
(Fox) Most colorful and absorbing Western, 
unusual for lively action, varied characters 
real human interest, sane comedy, fine fron- 
tier atmosphere and gorgeous setting among 
the Redwood forests. Excellent cast. Some 
scenes probably too strong for many children 


A—Fine of kind Y—Very good C—Doubtful 
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Why Use Pictures In Worship? 


HERE are three incidents in the New Testament 
which will illustrate, not what worship is, but 
what induces or stimulates it. 

On being thrown out of the synagogue for chid 
ing the leaders who ridiculed the “prophet” who 
had restored his sight, the former blind man was 
sought out by Jesus who asked him if he believed 
on the son of God. 

“Who is he Lord, that I might believe on him?” 
was the man’s response. (John 9:36) 

When Jesus declared that the one who had healed 
his blindness was the son of God, the man said: 
“*Lord, I believe,’ and he worshiped him.” (John 
9 :38) 

On the morning of His resurrection, after the 
others had left the tomb, Mary Magdalene remained 
to weep. Because she had not found the ston 
rolled against the door and His dead body within 
the tomb, so certain was she that His body had 
been stolen away that when she saw Him standing 
before her, the image of His full form partially dif 
fused by her tears, she took Him for the gardener 
and asked Him where they had laid the Lord’s 
body. When Jesus called her by name she im 
mediately recognized Him and uttered but one 
word, “Rabboni.” (John 20:16) 

When the doubting disciple had touched the 
wounds in His side and hands Thomas uttered that 
noble prayer: “My Lord and my God.” (John 20:28) 

In each of these incidents worship followed an 
identification of God in the personal experience of 
the worshiper. 

A Christian experience is not a vague intangible 
thing. It is a normal experience with a Christian 
meaning. When a man or a woman comes to ap 
preciate some good or beautiful experience of hi 
own and identifies that experience as coming from 
or because of God, worship is the natural spon 
taneous human response. 

Since worship is a real phenomenon, those who 
seek for God in worship should be aided in their ef 
forts to respond to His Holy Spirit’s promptings by 
every means available to those whom He has or 
dained to lead in public worship. 

If this is true, then the leader of worship can see 
that his responsibility in conducting public wor 
ship is to use every means available to help others 


to identify and to appreciate the good and 


beautiful 
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in their experiences and their meanings in terms of 
the Christian Gospel. 

[In the interest of efficiency and growth, God has 
endowed man with certain psychological attributes 
or qualities which should be: taken into account by 
His leaders in worship as He reveals the way to 
them. 

Worship may be more easily induced in a prop- 
erly lighted room. For centuries it has been 
known that psychological semi-darkness with the 
point of interest lighted provides an advantageous 
atmosphere in which to induce and aid public wor- 
ship. The knowledge of this fact has been taken 
into account by the builders of some of the world’s 
greatest churches. 

Reactions of persons to what is going on in the 
room are definitely affected by the atmosphere 
created with light. Distractions are often amplified 
or reduced, the attitude of reverence stimulated or 
thwarted, inhibitions aroused cr left dormant, emo- 
tions released or suppressed, and the attention held 
or distracted because of the lighting conditions in 
a room. Certain fundamental principles are involved 
in the lighting of any place of public meeting. 

In semi-darkness ordinary visual distractions are 
reduced. It is a well-known fact that in an evenly 
lighted room an object moving on the peripheral 
area of the vision pulls at the attention with more 
force than an object moving on the point of focus 
of the eye. On the other hand in a softly lighted 
room the eye is seldom drawn away from the lighted 
center of interest of worship by trivial distractions. 
Any minister will recall times when services con- 
ducted in fully lighted rooms have been interrupted 
at a critical point by so simple a distraction as a 
late arrival. To disregard this psychological prin- 
ciple is to invite the disturbances which must occur 
as a consequence and the dissipation of the energies 
of the leaders who must combat them. So familiar 
have these distractions become that few realize how 
important they are. 

Emotions are more easily released in semi-dark- 
ness. Inhibitions suppress the emotions in a fully 
lighted sanctuary. Seldom is a person subjectéd 
to so harsh a lighting of his features, revealing his 
most intimate feelings, as that to which he subjects 
himself in the average church. Most people natur- 


ally avoid conspicuousness. This is one of the 
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reasons why the back seats in a church are filled 
first. Semi-darkness at least partially relieves this 
situation. Because worship is emotional, when one 
feels the desire to sing or to pour out his heart in 
prayer to a sympathizing and understanding God 
he should not be restrained from full expression. 

When the point of interest is lighted in a semi- 
darkened room it is difficult for a person without 
conscious effort to keep his eye from being drawn 
to the lighted object. Just as birds of passage are 
attracted to a flashing beacon, so the human atten- 
tion is drawn and held by a properly lighted center 
of interest. 

With visual distractions reduced, reverence 
heightened, emotions released, and the attention 
held by an illuminated point of interest, it is rea- 


sonable to expect that worship should be more 


Renitile Film 


Most of us take it for granted that everyone 
understands all, or nearly all, about reversible film 

the film that is usually used with 16mm cameras. 
However, it might be well to reproduce here the 
following information on reversible film that  re- 
cently appeared in Personal Movies magazine, in 
case some of our readers are not informed on some 
of the points discussed: 

“Reversible film is so named because the negative 
obtained after the exposed film is developed is sub- 
sequently reversed into a positive—the finished film 
being the original one that has been exposed in the 
camera. When the exposed roll of film reaches the 
laboratory it is developed into a negative. In the 
latter process all the silver halide particles of the 
emulsion which have been affected by light are re- 
duced to metallic silver. The remaining emulsion 
remains unaffected. The film is now subjected to 
a bleaching bath which dissolves away all the de- 
veloped silver grains leaving only the unexposed 
emulsion. It is then cleared of the bleach, resensi- 
tized, and exposed to light. After this second ex- 
posure the image is developed as a positive. The 
film is then fixed, washed and dried. 

“There are two kinds of reversible film available 
to the amateur: panchromatic and supersensitive 
panchromatic. Panchromatic film is more reason- 
able in cost and serves well for all-around work. 
It is sensitive to all the colors of the spectrum, 
having an excess of sensitivity to blue. Its speed 
is sufficient for most purposes. 

“Supersensitive film, as its name suggests, is 
faster than the type just mentioned. This, however, 
is not its outstanding advantage as many individuals 
are wont to think. As most of your filming is ac- 
complished outdoors in daylight, you have no doubt 
discovered that regular panchromatic film possesses 
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effective, more interesting, and that it should at 


tract larger attendance. 

Considering these facts, aside from any values 
which pictures may bring into this atmosphere, 
projection in itself is an essential convenience for 
providing hymn lyrics and written sentiments which 
the congregation may desire to repeat together. 

And if pictures can be used as an artistic medium 
to emotionalize words in much the same way as 
music is used, or if pictures are used to recall 
experiences and to stimulate desirable vicarious 
experiences which are essential in identifying and 
appreciating the good and beautiful which comes 
from God or is God, and to the interpretation and 
understanding of these experiences, then pictures 
have an additional value and may be of inestimable 
aid in the conduct of public worship. 


sufficient speed to record the subjects you photo- 
graph. The superior advantages of the new super- 
sensitive emulsion lies in its improved color sensi- 
tivity which closely approximates that of the eye 
As compared to the regular panchromatic film it 
has a 400 to 500 per cent greater sensitivity to the 
red, 200 per cent to the green and 75 per cent to the 
blue. This will enable a more correct rendition of 
the subjects you film. 

“The speed of supersensitive panchromatic film is 
rated as twice as fast as normal panchromatic film 
to daylight and three times as fast to tungsten 
light. The reason for its great speed with the latter 
type of illumination is due to the abundance of red 
in the light provided by the tungsten lamp. There- 
fore its real speed value to the amateur is obtained 
when using it indoors with mazda light illumination 
Ordinary house lamps may be put into play to pro 
vide sufficient light to take successful movies. 


“Another property of supersensitive film is that 
it is soft working. This has reference to the con- 
trast between the different tones in the finished 
film. A hard working emulsion produces contrasts 
results. There are decided dark and light portions 
At times the results it produces appear snappy, at 
other times they may seem harsh. In a soft work- 
ing emulsion there is a soft graduation between the 
different tones of the images. Contrast may, of 
course, be present, but it is not very decided. Scenes 
will be reproduced in a more pictorial fashion, and 
portraits will be rendered more artistically. Normal 
panchromatic film is in itself not a hard working 
emulsion, but the supersensitive panchromatic film 
produces softer results. 

“Supersensitive film is of great value when em- 
ploying very heavy filters such as the A and F 
filters both of which are red. With normal pan- 
chromatic film the A filter would require a 10 to 12 
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times increase of exposure, and the F filter about 
a 25 times increase. Filters allow the light of their 
own color to pass through and retard the other 
colors of the spectrum. Therefore red filters admit 
red light. Since supersensitive film possesses about 
500 per cent greater sensitivity to red than normal 
“pan”, only half as much increase in exposure would 


be required.” 


Pastor Shows Films With Bible Lectures 


Rev. William Russell Hamilton, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of New Albany, Indiana, 
states that he “has taken his Filmo Camera over a 
vast extent of territory, including parts of Europe 
and Asia.” He sent with his letter a copy of his 
church calendar in which he states that during four 
weeks that he spoke to audiences in Georgia he ad 
dressed between 18,000 and 20,000 people who were 
enthusiastic about the new light his lectures and 
movies threw upon the Bible. On four occasions 
his audiences numbered over 4,000. 


Among the Magazines 


(Concluded from page 275) 


but in short lengths of authentic ‘documentary’ 
topic material that shows actual pictures of the 
thing studied in natural motion and in relation to 
its milieu.” 

McCall’s (October) Here appears the second of 
the series of articles by Henry James Forman pre 
senting in condensed form further results of the 
Motion Picture Research Council’s years of re 
search under the Payne Experiment Fund. It is 
entitled “Movie Madness” and rates vastly higher 
in interest and significance than the previous article 
reviewed here last month. “Movie Madness” is 


excellent reading for any thoughtful parent. 


The findings here described concern the emo 
tional effects of sensational pictures upon the young 
and sensitive audience, and discusses both the im 
mediate and future results of such repeated excita 
tion upon the nervous system of the child. The 
influences here studied are physiological rather than 
psychological and, as such, are of immense founda- 
tional importance in any consideration of the total 
effect of movies on character and behavior. These 
findings are the more significant because the tests 
were conducted with average “thrill” pictures rather 
than with extreme examples which are frequent in 
the theatrical output. 

The size of the national movie audience is stated 
as 77,000,000 per week, of which 23,000,000 (or 36% ) 
are minors, and 12,000,000 (17%) are 14 years oid 


or younger. "Very few” of these youngsters go 
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in company with their parents “when opportunity 
is presented for lessening many of the more harmful 
effects.” 

Many specific examples are given of the hysterical 
outbursts that occur in the theatre, of the retiring 
rooms provided in many large theatres whither 
youngsters, excited beyond control, can be hustled 
off by ushers to be quieted by attendant’ nurses, of 
mothers rushing out of theatres with terrified chil- 
dren clinging to them, etc., etc. But more signifi- 
cant than isolated examples is the summarized con- 
clusion quoted from Dr. Frederick Peterson and 
confirmed by the findings of the research commit- 
tees, that “scenes of horror, if sufficiently strong, 
have an effect very similar to shell-shock—such 
scenes, when repeated often, are sowing seeds in 
the system for future neuroses and psychoses, 
nervous disorders that may continue in adult years.” 

The article gives interesting details on methods 
and electrical devices used in the research, concrete 
results from individual investigators of particular 
topics, and quotes generously from results by out- 
side investigations. An important consideration is 
the substitution of hours in a movie house, where 
the child is “a mere receptacle into which emotions 
are poured,” for hours that would be better utilized 
in the open where action and reaction can operate 
to make emotional excitation wholesome. 








Teach Geography? 


F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 
| want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 

monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 


THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers . . . confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 
scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 


te your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Visual Aids in a Modern European History Unit — 


A Guide Sheet 


HIS unit was conducted for the purpose of 


determining to what extent visual aids in teach- 


ing are a factor in promoting mastery. 

Part | in Modern European History is composed 
of two units the first of which is considered here. 
A guide sheet was prepared for every individual 
student and a time limit set within which each 
could progress at his own rate of speed. 

On the first day of the unit an introductory test 
was given to determine the students’ knowledge of 
the material. This was followed by a “bird’s eye 
view” of all the unit presented by the instructor 
Class periods were devoted to discussions of the 
listed topics with related exercises to map work, in- 
formal debates, drill check ups, floor talks and lan 
tern slide studies. At the close a final unit test was 
given. The results were more satisfactory than 
had been anticipated. The visual aids were found 
to be an important factor in pupil performance. 


Part I 
The Battle for Democracy 


A. Introduction 

In the last 17th and 18th centuries, Europe was 
suffering from a severe case of chronic absolutism. 
The symptoms were easily detected—a ruler greedy 
for power controlling the government; a favored 
few dependent upon the generosity of the monarch; 
a church existing upon the fat of the land at the 
price of a starving peasantry; a vast population 
living from hand to mouth. Europe had been like 
this for centuries. The disease had been slow and 
insidious, feeding upon the weakened power of 
feudal knights. By the time people realized what 
had happened, there was no escape. Under such a 
condition one lived and died in the social class of 
his father. There was no chance for the baker to 
advance beyond the bakery or the peasant to be 
more than a peasant. The weavers in the city wove 
as their guild or society directed; the peasant 
struggled to get enough food from his miserable 
garden to supply his family, while unable to pro- 
tect his plants from the hunting dogs of the nearby 
noble. Now and then the distant rumble of war 
was heard as Louis struggled for his “natural 


boundaries” or Peter for his “‘window on the 
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Baltic’. Occasionally it came nearer, laid waste 
to the fields, burned the homes and claimed the best 
of youth and manhood. Protest was futile, utterly 
useless, and he who so ventured was likely to 
languish in jail and repent of his folly. 

It was a long time before anyone really worried 
about such things and wondered how they hap- 
pened. It was still longer before they hit upon a 
remedy. That, like the disease, came slowly. Men 
began to be daring and venture out in ships toward 
new lands; they discovered strange people, new 
products; came in contact with amazing beliefs 
and doctrines. Gradually they came to realize that 
something was wrong back home—a man ought to 
be allowed to sell twenty yards of cloth a day if 
he wished, whether or not his guild approved; a 
merchant who brought gold and wealth into his 
country ought to be able to say how it shoud be 
spent. There followed a painful period of Petitions 
of Rights, Jury trials, charters and protests. Colo- 
nies at first content to remain obedient offspring, 
became fired with youthful independence, threw off 
the parental yolk and set up their own government. 
There was a great deal of shouting about the Rights 
of Man, Liberty and Freedom. People rose blindly 
and fought for what their leaders directed. They 
burned bastilles, beheaded kings, stormed palaces 
and set up a guilliotine for general slaughter. Eu- 
rope groaned and suffered: the cure seemed worse 
than the disease. When the smoke of battle cleared, 
the name “Democracy” was invoked to remedy all 
the ills man ever had. It was set upon a pedestal, 
worshipped and idolized. An era passed and a new 
one opened. 

B. Objectives for Part I 
1. To build up a conception of European History 


as a panorama of related events and person- 


alities. 

2. To stimulate an international viewpoint 
through a study of other nations. 

3. To arouse a critical attitude and the recogni 


tion of the need to collect facts on all sides of 
the question before drawing conclusions. 

+. To lay a basis for an understanding of world 
affairs today through a study of history in the 


past. 
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C. Learning Activities for Part ] 
> 





1. Reading 
The reading will be of three types: 

(a) “Skimming” intended to build up a bacl 
ground of impressions as gained fro1 
diaries, biographies, novels, et 

(b) Detailed or factual reading for stud 
exercises. 

(c) Analytical reading for the author’s ide: 
for outlining, etc. 

3 Sources available: 

{ Text: Schapiro and Morris: Civilizatior 
Modern Europe. 

Reference books: Hayes: Political and So 
cial History of Modern Europe. Cro 
A Short History of England. Green: 
Short History of the English People 


Ashton: Social Life in the Age of Queer: 


Ann. Ogg: Economic Development ot 


Modern Europe Giles: Old Englis} 
Chronicles. Davis: Life on a Mediev: 
: Baroncy. Parsons: The Stream of Hi 


tory. Belloc: The French Revolutio1 
2 Mathews: The Eve of the French Rev: 
lution. Carlyle: The French Revolution 

Becker: Modern Europe. MHassall: The 


French People. Adams: The Growth of 


the French Nation. 


2. Visualization: 
(a) The map work is intended to help the stu 
dent associate historical events with tl 


places where they occurred and build up a 


conception of the relation between ge 


graphical factors and history 


(1) Desk maps are available for drill 


work, testing and projects 
(2) Keystone map slides will be usec 
I 
supplement the class work. The 


may be projected upon the blac! 


: board and the outline filled in | 
students. The class will have acce 
to the following Keystone slides 


1. Map of the World. 2. Map 
Europe (physical). 3. Map of Eu 
rope (political) } Map of Nort] 


America 1689. 5. Map of North 


America 1763. 6. Map of Nort! 
America 1783. 

(b) Historical slides serve to enrich the rea: 
ing material, present personalities as hu 
man and real, picture famous events 
intensely vivid 
(1) The Yale Chronicle Collection pr 


vides the following slides 





1. Routes of Early Explorers. 2 Cri 
ical Region in French and Indiar 
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VISUAL SERVICE 





PICTUROL PROJECTORS 
AND FILM SLIDES 


EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


SOCIETY & VISUAL EDUCATIONse 
Manufacturers, Producers & Distributors of Visual lids 
327 So. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Do You Know Your Tools? 


Photography is without doubt the most useful tool 


of the Visual Educator. 


Can you use this valuable medium properly, effi- 


ciently, artistically? 


The CAMERA CRAFT BOOK SERVICE can supply 
authoritative texts on any photographic subject. 
The CAMERA CRAFT magazine brings you the 


latest news and instructive articles. 





Write for our free catalog giving a com- 
plete list of photographic books and a 
sample copy of Camera Craft Magazine 





Camera Craft Publishing Company 





703 Market Street - - San Francisco, California | 


—_— —_—_—____—_——- —_——__—__—_—_ —— $$$ 
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Wars. 3. Louisburg. 4. An Eng 
lish Galleon 5. Cartoons on 
American Revolution—(a) Horse 
“America” 
Ghosts of Washington and George 
Ill. 6. Printed Warning to Stamp 
Collectors. 
on British Goods. 8. 


Boston. 


(c) Diagrams and charts are valuable in clari 
fying the trend of historical developments 
and in visualizing economic conditions. 
Opportunity will be afforded the class of 
working out such diagrams through 
group discussions. 


Note: Figures 1, 2, 3 are results of this. 


(d) The preparation by students of glass 
slides showing the charts suggested in (c) 
will be one phase of the visual work. 

Note: Figures 1 and 2 were made on 
slides by a committee from the class. 


3. Written papers at the end of the unit are in 
tended to be a reflection of the student's 
impressions of the unit as gained from his 
reading, class discussions, visual work, etc. 


Unrestricted Access to Our Famous Film Library for the Whole 
School Year and a Beautiful Nefu Blue Crystal Beaded Screen 
BOTH FREE To Every Purchaser of a Victor 16mm Projector 
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UNIT I 


The Rise of Democracy 


At the beginning of the 18th century abso- 
lutism was firmly entrenched on the continent 
of Europe. Under such monarchs as Louis XIV, 
Maria 


Theresa, government existed only in the person- 


Frederick the Great, 


ality and power of the reigning sovereign. In 
Ikngland, however, the old type of control was 
weakening. The rise of a prosperous ambitious 
middle class meant the paralleled decline of 
By gaining control of the purse 
strings this class wedged its way into at least 
partial control of government machinery. A 
continuation of this trend is found in the struggle 


for American Independence across the Atlantic 


Throws Rider: (b) A. Introduction. 
7. Notice of Boycott 
Harbor of Peter the Great, 
absolutism. 
B. Time. 


The time set for this unit is 5 weeks. If you 
find it will take less for a satisfactory comple- 
tion, you are free to devote the remaining days 
either to further study of this unit or to a dif- 
ferent subject. Budget your time to be spent in 
outside preparation. 

Procedure for Student: 


(a) Be prepared to outline the bird’s eye view 
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ASTOUNDING OFFER 


VICTOR 16mm CINE PROJECTOR 


Critical school buyers insist on the Victor 


Projector 


because of the vitally 


important features which it alone embodies: 


Made Possible Only by Large ||| Master’ Cine 
Scale Purchases | 


Positive Film Protection . . 
rolls cut off power and light before film can be 
damaged. Freedom From Jumpy Pictures 


Shuttle adjusting screw 


Purchase one of these splendid VICTOR | tures. Rewinds Film During Projection . . . Gear 
ratio is such that four reels may be automatically 
rewound while one reel is heing projected. Full- 
Range Lamp Interchangeability. Large Pictures 
and Long Throws .. . 
HUNDRED REELS of |6mm. films from our size—and projection throws of 80, 90, and 100 feet. 


Master Cine Projectors ... and we will give 
you, FREE, a handsome NEFU Blue Crystal 
Beaded Screen, and the free rental of ONE 


. Automatic film trip 


insures rock-steady pic- 


Images up to 12 feet in 


enormous library of Educational and Enter- 
tainment Motion Pictures. 


Our price for the VICTOR Master Cine 
Projector is $197.50, including a fine leather 
carrying case. The price of this Victor Pro- 
jector is usually $200.00. 


This is your OPPORTUNITY to own the 
finest projector and the finest screen ob- 
tainable! And think of getting ONE HUN- 
DRED REELS from the finest non-theatrica! 
16mm. film library! Don't let this opportun- 
ity pass! Take advantage of it NOW! 


li 


Hitt 


tilt 


EE eee 
Liberal Allowance on Your Old 35mm 


Motion Picture Projector 


Reverse and “Still” Projection . . . Handy reverse 
toggle switch permits film to be run backward. 


Lever speeds up ventilating fan to permit still | 


projection without blistering film. Easy Rack- 
and-Pinion Focusing . . . Instant infinitesimal lens 
adjustments. Also adjustable to the screen by 
tilting projector body. Universally Adaptable .. . 
Operates on either alternating or direct current 
of 100 to 120 volts. May also be adapted to other 
voltages. Unconditionally Guaranteed . . . Against 
defects appearing within two years. 


NEFU CRYSTAL BEADED SCREEN 
The NEFU Screen which we give FREE with the 

Victor Projector is the finest of its kind that money 

can buy. The blue crystal beaded surface gives 

maximum reflection. The size is 39 in. by 52 in. 
Teachers will find this splendid screen indis- 

pensable in their classroom work. 

Send for Booklet V, giving fuller details and a 
complete list of subjects in our 16mm. library. 





HERMAN ROSS ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


630 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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given by the instructor and to answer ques 
tions upon it. 

(b) Read the following pages If 
175-224. 


(c) Start reading in any of the supplementary 


( hapiro: D1 


books on the accompanying list. Organize 
your reading to cover the following 
for discussion: 

1. The characteristics of absolutism. 2. The 


Age of Louis XIV. 3. Military 


Great. 4 


absolut 
ism under Frederick the Peter’ 
Balance of Powet 


Mercantilism 


work in Russia. 5. The 
6. Parliament vs. Stuarts. 7 
(d) You are free to present your report of th 
reading in any of the following ways: 


1. Floor talk. 3 Class 


discussion conducted by you. 4. Revie 


2. Organized debate 

of one or several books. 5. Library cards 
containing notes. 

(e) Make use 

Any 


liberty to set up the lantern and project 


of the other aids to help you 


student or group of students is at 

maps upon the board or to organize a group 

project under the supervision of the in 

structor. 

1. Wall maps. 2 
charts. 4. 


6. Models in miniature. 


Map slides. 3. 
Debates. 5. 


Diagrams, 


Model meetings 
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“THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE” 


High-grade, up-to-date photographs of all parts of 
the world for VISUAL EDUCATION. 
Photographs sent on approval. 
PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE, Inc. 
105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 












































For Screen Projection 
Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TYPE 
RADIO MATS 
DAILY 


z 
F 
= 
— 
3 
oe 
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THE STATION RY OF THE SCREEN 
































Business Stationery 
Printed on Standard Bond Paper 


Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, 
Invoices, Circulars. 


1,000--$2.00 5,000--$6.75 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & COMPANY 
KINGSTON, GEORGIA 


Address: 



















































































THE LANTERN BUILT. 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


meet the teacher's wishes. 


It has many special features—the outstanding being listed here 


THE SPENCER MODEL D 


This lantern for glass slides meets the teacher's requirements because it was designed to 





2 





1. DOUBLE tilting device 

2. Small sturdy pedestal base 

3. Non-heat conducting carrying handle 
4. Hinged lamphouse 


5. Reading aperture in side of lamphouse 

6. Remarkable illumination without completely darken- 
ing the room 

7. Moderately priced 


Model D is completely illustrated and described in K-73-N, sent on request. Other Spencer 
Classroom outfits for other types of material covered by K-77-N, also sent gratis. Write 
for these helpful booklets. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY _ 








Buffalo, N.Y. 


eens ee ee 
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(f) A notebook is required. It must contain: 2. Draw a map showing the acquisitions of 
1. Notes on discussions, floor talks, debates, territory made by Louis XIV. List in 
etc. 2. Attached notes on supplementary order of importance 5 reasons why these 
reading. 3. A paper written at the end wars were not beneficial to France. 
of the unit reflecting your impressions of 3. A prominent writer describing the period 
the book. 4. Written exercises based on 1650-1715 in Europe has called it the 
detailed, analytical reading. “Age of Louis XIV”. Read Hayes and 
(g) Questions: list 5 reasons for considering this an ap 
1. Imagine you are a young middle class propriate title. 
— laoe : , j de ar ‘ 
ree — ous ADV. : es +. Give 6 reforms instituted by Peter the 
list of 5 grievances you might have Great in Russia. What 3 of these were 
against the government likely to be only temporary? Give a 





reason for your choice of each. 


Unequaled Projector Bargain ; 


5. On a map show the growth of Prussia 





Victor Master Projector (Deluxe Model) equipped with high in- 


tensity 165 Watt 30 Volt lamp, but also accommodates the 400W. from the duchv of Brandenbure in 1415 
100V., 375W. 75V. as well as all regular voltage lamps. Vari- : - ; : 5 : 

able rheostat with separate cooling motor. Provides maximum through the reion of Frederick the Great. 
illumination for auditorium use. Carries manufacturer’s cer- S = 

tificate of perfect and modern condition. Cost $230. ‘ $100 takes 6. W hat is meant bv the “balance ot 
it including 42-inch silver screen Brand new 800’ reels and - 

arms for 30 minute uninterrupted projection available at slight OW er’? Describe 3 situations when this 
extra cost For complete details write | , ’ ; ? ‘ ~ ; 


E. A. | HMOFF DUBUQUE, 10WA principle was followed by leading Euro 


pean nations. 











N 





Define “benevolent despot’. List 5 re 


7 INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES forms of pee HI of Austria. Give 3 


ADAPT THE LEICA INSTANTLY a ted oe ie te permanently. 
ae TO EVERY 8. Read in Schapiro on the Puritans of Eng 
, EDUCATIONAL land under James 1 and Charles I. Dis- 


NEED tinguish between a Puritan and a Sepa- 


ratist. Account for the political influence 
of the Puritans under Charles I. 


9 Beard claims that the economic forces in 






pr SRB ; 
AUTOFOCAL history are the controlling and dominat- 


. oe CAMERA ing factors. What 2 facts in English his- 


CLCaL 









tory under the first two Stuarts are evi 


dence of this? 





At a moment's notice 
you can convert the LEI- 





10. Outline 5 principal steps by which Parlia 














CA into a copying cam- ‘ a rar ¢ ¢ -heck . 
era, a stereo camera, mi- ment gaine d power as a ¢ heck on th 
cro camera, a clinical camera, and many more of value in er I or 

educational work. It is also convertible into a portrait camera, king from 162 -16 ). 

a speed camera, a telephoto camera, a wide angle camera. You ic . VN » “INCI »S 7 . Bill of 
simply substitute one of LEICA’S 7 interchangeable lenses for 11. Li t below the prince iple of the . sy 
another for the particular kind of picture you want. In addi- Riehts 

tion there are over 200 Leica accessories to choose from to in- 5 ‘ 

crease still further the uses of this marvelous instrument. 12 Compare and contrast the Puritan and 
The LEICA camera weighs only 19 ounces and is easily carried . ° > . . . : 
in the pocket. It takes up to 36 pictures on a single inexpensive Glorious Revolutions on the fe low ing 


roil of standard cinema film. You get needle sharp negatives 
which enlarge beautifully up to 12 x 18 inches. Or you can make | 
prints from your negatives on 

positive film for projection. Quickly Converted Into 


The LEICA is exceedingly A Perfect Copying Camera 






points: 







(a) Leaders. (b) Immediate causes. (c) 






Achievements. 

























simple to operate. The built- The LEICA focusing copy attach- > of” : . . 

in range finder, which is a ment enables you to make copies 13. Identify or define the following terms: 
revolutionary new feature in of maps, drawings, letters, ce , rh . 
cameras, enables you to see books, micrographs, etc., Revolution. Stuart. Tudor. Anglican. 
your picture in exact focus quickly and easily. Any sub- . 7 : r Cc : 

right up to the moment of  jectfrom4” 7 Puritan. Ulster. Court of Star Cham- 
exposure. It takes the guess- diameter u Pp " ° . : . 

work out of focusing, saves to any size ber. Long Parliament. Cavalier. Round- 
time, and eliminates blurred can be pho- 







head. Protectorate. Lord Protector. 







wasted negatives. tographed 





LEICA is used and endorsed 
by leading educators. Price, 
with 50mm. ELMAR F:3.5 
lens, $92.50 tax included. 






Tory. Whig. Habeas Corpus. Cabi- 






net System. Hanoverians. Rump Par- 










liament. Personal Rule of Charles I. 









Write for Free Illustrated Booklet, 
“THE NEW AUTOFOCAL LEICA” 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 188, 60 East 10th St., New York 






14. The American Revolution has been con- 








sidered the continuation of that move- 









ment in England which attempted to 





strengthen popular control. State 3 facts 
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Field ‘Lrips in the Classroom 


—at little cost 


Personally conducted tours to 
observe the creatures of the 
fields. Above: Spiders. 1 reel, 
16-millimeter, $35. 


The teeming life of the seashore. 
Above: Some Seashore Animals. 
1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


32 
The endless search 
desert. Above: The Arid Southwest. 
1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 





Native life on interesting tropical 
islands. Above: An East Indian 
Island. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


for water in the 


Only a small investment 
is needed to put this 
powerful teaching aid 
in any school 


EVERY TEACHER knows the value of field trips 
in stirring children’s interest, giving vivid 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, inspiring 
original ideas, and in clearing up difficult 
points in pupils’ minds. Eastman Classroom 
Films do exactly the same thing—without the 
necessity of leaving the classroom. 

The expense is small. The films cover great 
amounts of material, cost little to buy and, 
with careful handling, last for years. 

Kodascopes priced from $50 to $160 will 
project these films, and entertainment and 
personal films as well. Screens represent only a 
small outlay. Why not investigate? A letter 
from you will bring complete details. Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. 


Entrancing trips that tell the 
stories of beet, cane, and maple 
sugar. Above: Maple Syrup and 
Sugar. 1 reel, 16-mm., $35. 


Pioneer farmer and modern agri- 
culturist at their work. Above: 
Wheat. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35, 





Cowboys and cattle ranches—con- 
tributors of food to the world. Above: 
Cattle. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


Industry transforming raw materials 
into finished goods. Above: The 
Automolnle, 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


‘‘We find Eastman Classroom Films indispensable in our teaching of geography. They stimulate the pupil’s 
interest, increase tremendously his understanding of a subject, and are real time savers...We anxiously 


await the additional films you have under way.’”’ 


(F. J. Prout, Supt. of Schools, Sandusky, Ohio.) 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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BARGAIN OFFER 


4-reel Official Bi-Centennial Film 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
(made by Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.) 
Regular price $140.00. Film in splendid condition. 
WILL SELL FOR $70.00 


WILLIAM W. NEWCOMB 


419 Marborough Road, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





























































in American History which substantiate 
this. 
15. On a map of the world locate: 
(a) The nations of the world which you 
have studied so far this unit as they 
were in 1763. 
(b) The colonial possessions of England, 
France, and Spain as they existed 
after the Treaty of Paris 1763. 
(h) Suggested topics for further reading: 
1. Social Life in France under Louis XIV. 
2. Literary Achievements of the Age of 
Louis XIV. 3. 
the Stuarts. 4. 
tury. 5. 


English Literature under 
Drama in the 18th Cen- 
Early Explorers. 6. 
Colonies. 7. Biographies of 
Personalities in European History. 
Introductory Test Given on First Day of Unit I 
Associate each of the following with a country 
in Europe: 
Louis XIV. 
Cromwell. 


Life in the 
American 


Frederick the Great. Bill of Rights. 


Parliament. Catherine the Great. 

Charles I. Peter the Great. 

Describe the kind of society you would expect to 

find in an absolute monarchy. 

The process by which England’s government be- 

came democratic has been termed evolutionary. 

Ixplain what this means to you. 

Final Unit Test 
Answer #4 Questions 

Identify 10 of the following: 

Doctrine of “natural frontiers”. Colbert. 
of Paris 1763. Partition of Poland 1772. John 
Hampden. Personal Rule 1629-1640. “Window 
on the Baltic”. 
Protectorate. 


Treaty 


“Liberum veto”. Separatists. 


Pride’s Purge. Benevolent des- 
potism. 

Define “balance of power”. Ona map of Europe 

indicate by arrows or some other device, three 

(3) situations when this principle was followed. 

Note: You may add any explanatory notes in the 
margins of the map or on reverse side. 

By diagram or otherwise describe the classes in 

society that were characteristic of an absolute 

monarchy. 

List 5 privileges enjoyed by the nobles. 

The process by which Great Britain gained a 

democratic government has been termed “evolu- 

tionary’. Give 5 facts as evidence of this. 

Use diagram if you wish. 
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5. Answer either (a) or (b): 
(a) On a map locate the colonial possessions of 
England, France and Spain after the Treaty 
of 1763. 
(b) On a map indicate the steps in the acquisi- 
tion of territory by the Hohenzollern Family 
through 1763. 


Classroom Use of “The Educational Screen” 

A number of classes in visual instruction the past 
year used THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN as a textbook in 
the course, and many are continuing to do so this 


semester. Among them is Mr. Abraham Krasker’s 


class in Visual Education at Boston University. In 
studying the magazine, the students were advised to 
look for these items: 

1. To learn the vocabulary used in the subject. 

2. To learn the possible use made of teaching aids 
in their particular teaching subject. 

3. To make special note of the methods of use 
discussed in the magazine. 

4. To list the advantages claimed for the use of 
visual aids. 

5. To keep in touch with the progress in the use 
of teaching aids. 

At the close of the term a few students handed in 
papers in which they listed their findings under the 


above headings. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of The Educational Screen and Visual Instruction News, published 
monthly except July and August, at Morton, IIl., for October 1, 1932 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: : 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 

Business Manager, Ellsworth C. Dent, 1812 Illinois St., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago. 

Dudley G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago. 

Frederick J. Lane, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is ———. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 
NELSON L. GREENE, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of October, 1932. 

(SEAL) LYDA SHEA. 

(My commission expires December 16, 1935) 
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SERIES to PROJECTORS 


PREMIER HI- POWER — MODEL 10FH 
WITH No. & CENTER-OPENING CASE 


‘1435 
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| mm the 
VALUE 


down goes 
the price: 






Aca VICTOR steps ahead . . . far out in front of the 
“crowd” ... with outstanding refinements and reduced 
prices that mark the beginning of a NEW ERA in 16 m/m 
Motion Picture Projectors. 


ILLUMINATION, PERFORMANCE and BEAUTY such as you 
have never before witnessed in 16 m/m projection equip- 
ments await you in these new VICTORS. . . . available in 
3 models—Mopex 10 ReGutar with 400 Watt-110, 115, 
or 120 Volt Lamp; Premier *HrPowrr Mone. 10FH 
with the Powerful 100 Volt-400 Watt Biplane Filament 
Lamp; UniversaL *HrPower Moper 10rH which is 
equipped with the brilliant, economical 165 Watt-30 Volt 
Lamp, but which also accommodates the 400 W.-100 V., 
375 W.-75 V., as well as all regular voltage lamps. 


Write for literature which illustrates and describes the 
many new features and improvements which Victor has 
embodied in these finest of 16 m/m Projectors . . . and 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE. 


(*The double-strength HI-POWER OPTICAL SYSTEM fs 
now standard equipment on Models 10FH and 10RH.) 


VicTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 


Eastern Branch: 242 W. 55th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
West Coast Branch: Quinby Bldg., 650 So. Grand, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE ...... NOW 
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FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


(1, 4) 
New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


Carlyle Ellis 
53 Hamilton Terrace, 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. qd, 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


General Electric Company (3, 
Visual Instruction Section, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc., (3, 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 282) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 


Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 281) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 258) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 


347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
Ampro Projector Corp. (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 282) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 


26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
(See advertisement on page 287) 
_— . 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Publishers’ Photo Service, Inc. 
105 W. 40th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 283) 
SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 282) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 282) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1674 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 283) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 281) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 283) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 282) 


E. Leitz, Inc, 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 284) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
(See advertisement on page 2 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 283) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 
indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound. 
indicates firm supplies mm. 
sound and silent. 
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BARGAIN OFFER 


4-reel Official Bi-Centennial Film 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
(made by Eastman Teaching Films, Inc.) 
Regular price $140.00. Film in splendid condition. 
WILL SELL FOR $70.00 


WILLIAM W. NEWCOMB * jita;toroneh, Road. 
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in American History which substantiate 
this. 
15. On a map of the world locate: 
(a) The nations of the world which you 
have studied so far this unit as they 
were in 1763. 
(b) The colonial possessions of England, 
France, and Spain as they existed 
after the Treaty of Paris 1763. 
(h) Suggested topics for further reading: 
1. Social Life in France under Louis XIV. 
2. Literary Achievements of the Age of 
Louis XIV. 3. English Literature under 
the Stuarts. 4. Drama in the 18th Cen- 
tury. 5. Early Explorers. 6. Life in the 
American Colonies. 7. Biographies of 
Personalities in European History. 
Introductory Test Given on First Day of Unit I 
Associate each of the following with a country 
in Europe: 
Louis XIV. Frederick the Great. 
Cromwell. 


Bill of Rights. 

Parliament. Catherine the Great. 
Charles I. Peter the Great. 

Describe the kind of society you would expect to 

find in an absolute monarchy. 

The process by which England’s government be- 

came democratic has been termed evolutionary. 

Explain what this means to you. 


Final Unit Test 
Answer 4 Questions 

Identify 10 of the following: 

Doctrine of “natural frontiers”. Colbert. Treaty 
of Paris 1763. Partition of Poland 1772. John 
Hampden. Personal Rule 1629-1640. “Window 
on the Baltic”. “Liberum veto”. 
Protectorate. 


Separatists. 

Pride’s Purge. Benevolent des- 
potism. 

Define “balance of power”. Ona map of Europe 

indicate by arrows or some other device, three 

(3) situations when this principle was followed. 

Note: You may add any explanatory notes in the 
margins of the map or on reverse side. 

By diagram or otherwise describe the classes in 

society that were characteristic of an absolute 

monarchy. 

List 5 privileges enjoyed by the nobles. 

The process by which Great Britain gained a 

democratic government has been termed “evolu- 

tionary”. Give 5 facts as evidence of this. 

Use diagram if you wish. 
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5. Answer either (a) or (b): 
(a) On a map locate the colonial possessions of 
England, France and Spain after the Treaty 
of 1763. 
(b) On a map indicate the steps in the acquisi- 
' tion of territory by the Hohenzollern Family 
through 1763. 


Classroom Use of “The Educational Screen” 

A number of classes in visual instruction the past 
year used THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN as a textbook in 
the course, and many are continuing to do so this 


semester. Among them is Mr. Abraham Krasker’s 


class in Visual Education at Boston University. In 
studying the magazine, the students were advised to 
look for these items: 

1. To learn the vocabulary used in the subject. 

2. To learn the possible use made of teaching aids 
in their particular teaching subject. 

3. To make special note of the methods of use 
discussed in the magazine. 

4. To list the advantages claimed for the use of 
visual aids. 
5. To keep in touch with the progress in the use 


of teaching aids. 

At the close of the term a few students handed in 
papers in which they listed their findings under the 
above headings. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of The Educational Screen and Visual Instruction News, published 
monthly except July and August, at Morton, IIl., for October 1, 1932 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: ; 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Business Manager, Ellsworth C. Dent, 1812 Illinois St., Lawrence 
Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, II 

Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Ne'son L. Greene, 5836 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago. 

Dudley G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago. 

Frederick J. Lane, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity ho!der appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation hus any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 

lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 

subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 

is - -. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 
NELSON L. GREENE, 

(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of October, 1932. 

(SEAL) LYDA SHEA. 


(My commission expires December 16, 1935) 
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